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EDITOR-LAWYERS. 


The case of A. J. Steinman and W. U. Hensel, of the Lan- 
caster bar and Lancaster /ntedligencer, disbarred by Judge Pat- 


terson for censuring a case in the court of which they were offi- 
cers, has attracted a profound interest among journalists and 
members of the legal profession. Col. A. K. McClure, editor 
of the 7imes of this city, recently delivered an exhaustive argu- 
ment on the case before the State Supreme Court at Harrisburg. 
All the precedents having any bearing on the cause had been 
carefully collected by Col. McClure, and presented in a per- 
spicuous and logical manner. He maintained that attorneys 
had as much right to write critically, in the newspapers, on 
cases in which they were not professionally engaged, as journal- 
ists having no connection with the law. 

He showed how some of the greatest judges that ever graced 
the Bench of Pennsylvania had, when candidates for re-election, 
been more fiercely assailed by lawyers practising before them 
than was Judge Patterson in the columns of the Lancaster 
Intelligencer. Col. McClure said: 

Of those who are or have been members of, or candidates for, this tri- 
bunal, Messrs. Lewis, Black, Jessup, Sharswood, Ludlow, Williams, 
Paxson, Trunkey, Ross, and probably others, were judges of lower 
courts, as Judge Patterson now is, when they passed through contests 
for judicial prom. tion. What one of those judges can point to the record 
of his campaign and say that he was not assailed by officers of his own 
court as violently, or more violently, than the assault upon Judge Patter- 


son, complained of in this case? It was done often without the semblance 


| 





who, of all the leading judicial lights I have named, ever thought of possess- 


| ing the authority, or exercising the arbitrary power, claimed by Judge 


Patterson? 

Col. McClure cited a number of instances, some of them of 
recent occurrence, where judges resigned from the bench in 
compliance with the determined demands of the bar, every 
member of which they could have disbarred, after the method 
of Judge Patterson. He asked the Courts to protect them- 
selves, but also to guard the vital interests of the two great pro- 
fessions —the bar and the press, law and journalism. 

Unpleasant in some respects as this case is, it is still pleasing 
to record that it has been submitted to the consideration of the 
highest tribunal of the Commonwealth in a masterly manner, 
by a gentleman who is at once an acknowledged leader in 
journalism, and a learned and successful lawyer. 


* 
THE EIGHTH ANNUAL. 
Of course the eighth annual summer excursion of the Penn- 
sylvania Editorial Association is meant. 





A detailed account 
of it will be found elsewhere—here we desire to say, that it was 
in every way a gratifying success. More forcibly even than its 
predecessors, it demonstrated the many and great advantages 
of editors from different sections of the State coming together 
for an interchange of views, forming new professional acquaint- 
Men of 
every calling are the better for organization, and the journalistic 


ances, and renewing and strengthening old ones. 


profession, which, from necessity, isolates its members, needs, 
more than any other calling, just such an organization as the 
Pennsylvania Editorial Association. Hostile feelings, expressed 
on paper, have invariably vanished on a personal acquaintance- 
ship; and editors, after having learned to know one another, 
also learned how to esteem each other. 

The presence of ladies and children at the annual summer 
meetings also goes far to smooth down professional asperities, 
where any exist, and to prevent the growth of any between 
rivals of the pen. Therefore, morally and physically, the 
summer meetings of the Pennsylvannia Editorial Association 
are of vast benefit to their participants; and the eighth one, in 
point of numbers and enjoyability, was fully equal to all of its 


of justice, therein differing from the case we are now considering; but | predecessors. 
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SHORT NAMES FOR JOB FONTS. 
For economy and convenience in ordermg job fonts by tele- 
graph, the Cincinnati Type Foundry has adopted the system 
of representing each job font in its catalogue by a single word. 
After the name of each font in the catalogue is placed its tele- 
graph name, in italic; so that the customer, in telegraphing for 
ten different fonts, can do so with ten words, somewhat after 
this fashion; 
Ale, balsam, chalk, damsel, ebony, figs, garlic, honey, infant, jockey. 
This certainly seems to be another labor-saving method in 
connection with printing; but it is not altogether unattended 
with danger of misconstruction by the uninitiated, and may be 


worse than ‘‘cipher dispatches’’ for the innocent senders of | 


telegrams, in certain cases. For instance, if a partisan country 
editor, wishing to duplicate a font already in hand, should 


telegraph— 
Send me another “ liar.”’ 
Eprror “‘ BuGLEHORN,”’ 


Would n’t the opposition organ give it to him when the telegram 
came to light through the nosing of a Congressional Committee ? 
Or, what chance for peace of mind would that man have who 
receives a visit from the partner of his joys and sorrows just as 
he has written a telegram to Cincinnati, that is yet on his desk, 


unblotted— 
Send immediately ‘‘ damsel,’’ ‘‘ ebony.” 


Explanations would not be listened to under such circum- 
stances; and we warn the C. T. F. to be ready to bury the 
phrenzied suicides that will be occasioned by the introduction 
of their word-and-money-saving type nomenclature. 

died 
THE ETHICS OF NEWS. 

For full a year past there has been in progress an interesting, 
because thorough, and yet temperate discussion as to the duties 
of editors in reference to the publication of news. 

The pomts under consideration embrace the question: Has 
not the editor a right to edit his news, or is it his bounden duty 





to give all intelligence to his readers precisely as it reaches him ? 
If the news is interesting, the editor is not going to suppress 
any of it; there is no fear of that. There are a number of 
prominent men who insist that it is one of the duties of every 
editor to suppress certain kinds of news. With this mandate 
the editors could not comply if they would, for the reason that 
the advocates of the plan differ so very widely in their recom- 
mendations. One is of opinion that no accounts of suicides 
should be printed, because the temporary posthumous notoriety 
achieved induces weak-minded people to put a period to their 
lives. Others say that reports of hangings are the most per- 
nicious of all news, because they inspire bad men with ambi- 
tion to be hanged. Others are equally sure that news of rob- 
beries make robbers; and narratives of base-ball and cricket 
matches cause discontent in young men, many of whom forsake 
their employments in the hope of becoming champion batsmen 
and cricket players. In short, there 1s no species of news that 
is not placed under the ban by some one. 

Hon. Charles G. Fairman, in his last annual address before 


the New York State Press Association, took up the vexed sub- 











| occ upant of the White House. 


ject, and dealt with it in a very decided way, insisting that it 
was incumbent upon the editor to cull news—never to print it 
all—because some of it must of necessity be unfit to print. We 
quote Mr. Fairman, not because we endorse his views, but to 
show that the ethics of news is being agitated by those most inte- 
rested in the question—the journalists themselves. News edi- 
tors of long experience will take issue with the gentleman, on 
the solid ground that frequently for days, if not weeks in suc- 
cession, the news is so pure and clean that not a line of it need 
be sacrificed; in those cases all the news should be, and is, 
printed, provided there is room for it. 

An editor of a daily in a large Ohio town was recently 
written to by one of the clergymen of the place. The pastor 
urged the journalist to make it a rule not to print any accounts 
of the misdoings of clergymen, because doing so injured the 
cause of religion. Here is an extreme example of the sys- 
tem of news excision that Mr. Fairman favors. He may be 
right in his position for all that; the entire question presents 
so many phases that it must be discussed a long time, and 
from many different standpoints, before a conclusion can be 
arrived at. 


Another alleged evil complained of is the ‘‘cooking’’ of 


| news; that is, coloring the news so as to make it bear out, or 
strongly favor, the policy pursued by the journal for whose 


columns it is cooked. Strong party papers have always deemed 
it a duty to cook news—that is, of the political sort, or that ex- 
ercising any influence on politics. It may be fairly questioned 
if habitual readers of pronounced party organs would not deem 
themselves aggrieved, if their particular paper printed news 
favorable to the other side, no matter how true it might be; not 
to distort it would be regarded as little less than treason to the 
party. 

Patrons of partisan journals claiming the right to have 
political news presented in a light favorable to their predi- 
lictions, have not readers who take papers for the news alone, 
a right to demand what they pay for—all the news? If people 
insist on reading about horrible murders, distressing suicides, 
revolting hangings, and society scandals, some editors will 
always be found to furnish it. Again; if it is wrong to ‘* cook ”’ 
political news, is it not equally wrong to suppress other intelli- 
gence? As already hinted, we have no answers to offer; and 
for a time, at least, the grave question of what an editor may 
and may not do, should and should not do, with news, must 
remain an open one. 


* 


THE THomas W. Price Co. has published a series of very 
handsome crayon portraits of Hancock, Garfield, Arthur and 
Enylish. They vary in size from 21X27 to 11X14, and possess 
a great deal of artistic merit, as well as being life-like portraits. 
They are all worthy of framing; will prove highly interesting, 
not only during the Presidential campaign, but also after the 





| election of next November shall have decided who is to be the 


These portraits are marvels of 


cheapness. 


—- © ¢ —______- 


BEFORE ordering Cap I’s, sort your Cap Q box. 
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THE TELEPHONE AT THE CASE. 

We can no longer, in justice, call the English dailies slow, 
for they are availing themselves of all the latest improvements 
in the rapid transmission of intelligence, even more readily than 
the proverbially progressive American newspapers. That emi- 
nently conservative journal, the London Zimes, has pressed 
the telephone into its service. Instead of the reports of pro- 
ceedings in Parliament being set from manuscript, as they 
always have been, they are now set up from hearing them in 
the Zimes composing room. The compositor who sets up the 
Parliamentary proceedings is in direct communication with the 
reporter, through the medium of an Edison loud-speaking tele- 
phone. Having his notes of the proceedings ready, the re- 


porter reads them directly into the telephone receiver, placed | 


in a room adjoining the gallery where he works. The particu- 


lar compositor with whom he communicates sits with his ears | 


close to the office terminal of the instrument. To shut off all 
distracting sounds from this type-setter, the disc of the tele- 


phone is placed above and behind him; two tubes, with trum- | 
| managing editors were frequently changed—all to no purpose, 


pet-shaped extremities, lead down directly to the ears of the 
compositor, who is also furnished with a speaking instrument, 
and a boy for ringing an electric bell in the Parliament House. 
One tap announces that the compositor is ready; two, that he 
has a sentence, and wants no more; three taps, continue the 
dictation; four, that there is a doubt or difficulty about a word. 


Not only has greater accuracy in the Parliamentary reports | 
been obtained through the telephonic system, but the reports | 
are given from three-quarters of an hour to an hour later than | 


by the old method. All the sessions of the British Parliament 
are held at night, and by its new system of reporting, the 
Times obtains more of each night’s proceedings than any other 
of its morning contemporaries. 
pe ee 
AN EXCEPTIONAL BIT OF NEWSPAPER 
HISTORY. 

Thus far in the history of American journalism new news- 
papers, set up in opposition to old ones, have not met with that 
thorough and brilliant success which their enthusiastic but inex- 
perienced projectors had confidently anticipated. As a rule 
the new enterprises calculated to crush out older ones have lost 


large sums of money, and, after a desperate struggle, gave up 
the contest; or else changed their original tactics by striking 
out into a new field, leaving the old to the firmly-established 
predecessor. This rule has just been reversed in Cincinnati by 
the transfer of the Evening Times to the Daily Star. Though 
styled a consolidation, it really was the absorption of the Zimes 
by the S¢ar, the latter, a comparatively new enterprise, having 
virtually forced the former out of the field. 

The now virtually dead Cincinnati 7imes was founded in 
1838, by Calvin W. Starbuck, a young man, a practical printer, 
possessing a cash capital, all told, of three hundred dollars. 
It was truly said of Starbuck that, though poor in cash, he was 
a millionaire in industry and energy. He toiled early and late, 
subsisted literally upon a crust, and his bed was the floor of his 
dingy office. In time his skill, tireless work, and rigid self- 














denial, began to tell. His paper grew apace and prospered. 
In 1860 it had one of the largest weekly circulations in the 
United States. 

In 1861, just after’ the breaking out of the Civil War, Mr. 
Starbuck was offered $200,000 cash for the paper—he wanted 
$225,000. The would-be purchasers refused to advance, and 
started the Cincinnati Zvening Chronicle. They expended 
$350,000 in competing with the 7imes. Starbuck died in 1871, 
and the 7imes was offered for sale. Naturally, the Lvening 
Chronicle people reasoned that if they could get possession of 
the old-established and prosperous Zimes, their journalistic 
fortunes would be assured, beyond peradventure. They bought 
the paper for $175,000, moved into the Zimes building, and 
considered their future prosperity certain. 

A few months after the Zimes had changed owners the S¢ar 
was started as a direct rival. It was pushed energetically and 
intelligently. It made no money, but it prevented the 7imes 
from making any. From not yielding any profits, the Zimes 
commenced to lose. One stockholder after another retired; 


the old afternoon daily was being crowded off of the course by 
the new one. Recently its suspension was foretold, and its 
consolidation with the Star virtually removes it from the news- 
paper world. 

How strange it is that the now practically defunct old Cin- 
cinnati 7imes, founded by the unremitting labor of Starbuck, 
thrived marvellously, while the Chronicle- Times, with a heavy 
capital to start on, failed lamentably—its owners lost not less 
than $700,000—and the figures are placed as high as $800,000 
by some. In the decease of the 7imes, of Cincinnati, we have 
the exceptional case of a new daily paper starting as a rival to 
an old one, and crushing it out of existence. 





es ae 
A BOOK OF BEAUTY. 

A New York publishing house has commenced work upon a 
subscription book, designed to illustrate American beauty. This 
volume is to contain one hundred choice steel-plate engravings 
of living American women, remarkable for their beauty. Dainti- 
est of letter-press, on highest grade of printing paper, is to ex- 
plain the portraits of the one hundred beauties, and the bind- 
ing 1s to be executed in the highest style of the bookbinder’s 
art. Our large country is notable for the number of its beauti- 
ful women, and one hundred could not begin to do justice to the 
aggregate of American feminine loveliness. Who is to select 
the comely ladies, whose counterfeit presentments are to em- 
bellish the forthcoming volume of loveliness, is not stated. To 
say the least of it, the task is one of great delicacy, and, no 
matter how impartially performed, will be certain to give grave 
displeasure to the tens of thousands of acknowledged American 
beauties whose pretty pictures will not grace the volume. If 
the friends of the one hundred favored fair are numerous and 
chivalrous enough to subscribe for one or more copies of the 
work, the publisher may be satished, but the omitted beauties 
will not. Even the courageous canvassers for subscriptions 
to the’ book are deserving of general sympathy whenever they 
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happen among a group of belles, not one of whom has been 
selected for the ‘* Book of Beauty.’’ 

Ten or a dozen years ago an enterprising publisher issued a 
book of portraits of ladies, called ‘* Queens of American Soci- 


’ 


ety.’’ The pictures’ purported to be likenesses of leaders of 


society, few of whom made any pretensions to surpassing beauty. 


We believe the novel work was a pecuniary success; there was 
no disputing the social position of the leaders of society; but | 


who can or dare decide as to who are the one hundred tran- 
scendent beauties of America’s array of feminine loveliness? 
How that book will be praised and pitched into by the critics! 
how it will be pronounced charming and stupid by hosts of fair 
readers! how publishers will be overwhelmed with indignant 
letters! but how American literature is to be benefitted by so 
invidious an illustrated work, we cannot for the life of us see. 


j ane 
ARTISTIC HOLIDAY CARDS. 


Under ordinary circumstances the dog-days is not an appro- 





priate season wherein to discuss the merits, or point out the 
beauties, of Christmas and New Year cards. 
pose to perform either of the latter tasks at this time, but to 
call attention to a new and desirable departure, in a popular 
and fast-growing branch of decorative printing. 


In the CIRCULAR for November, 1879, appeared an editorial | 
article on designs for Christmas cards; numerous crude and | 
blundering designs were pointed out, and a hope expressed that | 


something for the improvement of the artistic portion of holi- 
day cards would be attempted before the end of another year. 
That something has not only been tried, but has been brought 
to a successful issue. 


A Boston publisher of engravings offered several liberal | 
prizes for the best designs for Christmas and New Year cards. | 


These prizes, ranging from $1000 to $200, brought together a 
large number of competitive drawings. The novel collection 
was displayed in New York, and attracted the attention of artists 
and printers. Notwithstanding the generous premiums to be 
awarded, no painters of acknowledged reputation were among 


the large company of competitors. This is to be regretted, be- 


cause it shows that American artists do not properly appreciate | 


the importance of popularizing art. Here was a rare opportunity 
for our best native artists to place artistic gems within easy reach 
of the masses, and receive handsome pay for their work. 


Among those who did compete were many who had gained 


rich experience in making decorative drawings, and from the 
choicest and most appropriate of their designs the prize pictures 
were selected. We shall have them reproduced by the tens of 
thousands next fall, and in them the public will possess artistic 
souvenirs worthy of, and appropriate to, the holiday season. 

is oa 


Our attention having been called to the great difference be- 


tween the portraits of Hon. William H. English, the Democratic | 


candidate for Vice President, as issued by others, and that shown 


in the PrinrERS’ CIRCULAR, we have only to state that our en- | 
graving was made from a photograph taken in Indianapolis the | 


day after the nomination was made, and is pronounced accurate 
and life-like by the neighbors and friends of Mr. English himself. 








We do not pro- | 


| Central Railroad. 
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EIGHTH SUMMER EXCURSION 


OF THE 


PENNSYLVANIA EDITORIAL ASSOCIATION. 


The Eighth Summer Excursion of the Pennsylvania Editorial 
Association was more largely attended than any previous one 
in the history of the organization, and it is apparent to the most 
casual observer that these reunions are growing in popularity 
No more attractive resort than Watkins 
Glen, and the interesting poin s above and about it, could have 


from year to year. 


| been selected; for notwithstanding the Association, in its earlier 
| days, had once been there, there were many to Whom every- 


thing was new, and all the others found something they had 


| before not seen, and renewed pleasure in it all. 


Williamport was made the rendezvous, and on the evening 


of Monday, June 28, 1880, some two hundred editors, and edi- 


tors’ wives, and daughters, and sweethearts, and sisters, and 
cousins, and aunts, had gathered under the expansive roof of 
the Park Hotel, at that place. It was a pleasant point for a 
meeting of that kind, and Mr. Donald McDonald, the manager 
of the Park Hotel, was very earnest in his efforts to make his 
guests feel at home. The beautiful grounds about the house, 
and the delightfully shaded streets of the city, attracted general 
admiration. During the evening the members of the Associa- 
tion renewed old acquaintance, promenaded the wide balconies 
of the hotel, and listened to the music, while the younger peo- 
ple diverted themselves with dancing. The weather, which 
had been oppressively warm in the morning, was now delight- 
fully cool, and everybody’s happiness seemed complete. 

On Tuesday morning, at 9.30, the party left Williamsport on 
a special train of seven coaches, furnished by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company, for the ride to Watkins, over the Northern 
The country through which the road runs 
is full of picturesque landscape and rural thrift; it takes one 
through some of the prettiest mountain scenery and richest 
farming lands of Pennsylvania, into the busy life of an indus- 
trious portion of New York, and then on into that wonderful 
region along the shores of Seneca Lake. Arrived at Watkins, 
the party, owing to its number, was divided, a portion going 
up the mountain in carriages and stages to the Glen Mountain 
House, and the others to the Glen Park Hotel, which is situated 
in the village below. It was in going from the depot, which 
is on the banks at the foot of Seneca Lake, to the hotels, that 
a first view of the pretty village of Watkins, and some idea of 
the charming surroundings, is obtained. The ride to the Glen 
Mountain House, which is in some respects exciting, without 
being at all dangerous, offers particular opportunities for learn- 
ing what the country is. The arrangements for the reception 
of the excursionists at the hotels was nearly perfect, each mem- 
ber being shown to the rooms, previously assigned, within a 
few minutes of arrival. Mr. Van Meter, of the Glen Moun- 
tain House, and Mr. Frost, of the Glen Park Hotel, also had 
dinner waiting, and the guests, who numbered well up to three 
hundred in both houses together, soon found their appropriate 
places at the table, pleasurably signalizing their arrival. As 
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the morning ride had been in no sense fatiguing, and it was 
now at that period of the day when a visit to the Glen is most 
delightful, as soon as dinner was over the most of the party 
entered upon that weird excursion. It was a charmed party 
that wandered for miles through the craggy places of this re- 
markable gap in the mountain. It is too much to undertake a 
description of the Glen, with its lofty walls of rock, its water- 


falls of all fantastic shapes, its mirror-like pools, and caves and 


people go and fall into wonder, and amazement, and delight. 
It has all been written about a hundred times, and the dexter- 
ous pencil of the artist has caught every line and curve of this 
quaint outburst of nature. As the afternoon sunbeams kiss the 
falling waters, and the shadows, as evening comes, play about 
the rocky corners, deepening in the deep places, it is inspiring 
in the extreme. It was all this, and much more than it is 
possible to put into words, that the ladies and gentlemen of the 
excusion party enjoyed on Tuesday afternoon, and then went 
back to the hotels to rest, and pass the evening in social inter- 
course, with music and conversation. 

The next day, Wednesday, June 30, was altogether the most 
enjoyable of the whole time of the excursion. Getting about 
early, the party took the special train at the Watkins depot, 


Lake to Penn Yan, which place, having been settled by a 
Pennsylvanian and a Yankee, and named after them— some- 
what abbreviated—was of considerable curious interest. It is 
a charming little place at one end of Keuka Lake, and not far 
from Seneca Lake, on the other side, with an enterprising rail- 


road in between. At Penn Yan the party went aboard the 


steamer Yates, Captain Holmes, and had a charming ride | 


the whole length of Keuka Lake to Hammondsport. The 
two or three hours were most pleasantly employed. On the 
way a stop was made at the vaults of the Urbana Wine Com- 
pany, where the excursionists were shown through the cellars by 
Superintendent Switzer — picking their way through thousands 
of bottles of pure native wine, and feeling a pride in the won- 
derful development of an industry that, a few years ago, was 
unknown in this country. Long tables were set out with 
samples of the various wines manufactured by this Company; 
and not a few bottles, for sampling, were afterward cracked in 
the corking room, up stairs. 
were made by Mr. Clayton McMichael, President of the Asso- 
ciation, and ex-President Stahle, of the Gettysburg Compiler, 
to which General Switzer responded. Shortly after this the 
party, with an appetite cut out for the occasion, arrived at 
Hammondsport, and repaired to the Fairchild House, but a 
stone’s throw from the boat landing. Here the Fairchild 
srothers had prepared the most attractive lunch; tables were 
spread, not only in the dining-room, but under canvas on the 


beautiful lawn adjoining the house; and a great many hungry | 


people made themselves very happy. It had been the intention, 
at the invitation of Mr. George A. Sanders, Superintendent of 
the Keuka line, and Mr. D. Bauder, Secretary of the Pleasant 


Valley Wine Company, to make a short trip from Hammonds- 
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port up Pleasant Valley, on the narrow guage cars of the 
Bath and Hammondsport Railroad, stopping a short time to 


| visit the establishment of the Pleasant Valley Wine Company, 
| where still and sparkling wines and other liquors are exten- 


sively made. This, however, had to be abandoned, owing to 


the lateness of the hour; and a summer shower at this time pre- 


| vented any of the party from getting about the charming little 
town of Hammondsport. 
staircases and bridges, and thousand winding ways, where | 


Returning to Penn Yan, on the 
steamer Yates, a full view of the extensive vineyards on the 


| rising shores of that beautiful body of water was had, the after- 
| noon sun warming the vines into productive life. 


Upon the 
arrival at Penn Yan the boat was met at the landing by Hyatt’s 
Military Band and many citizens of the village, who tendered 
an impromptu reception, and took everybody by surprise. The 
band escorted the excursionists to the depot, on the other side 


| of the village, and entertained them until the train moved off, 


on its way back to Watkins. The several hotels at Watkins 
were reached in time for supper, and another evening was de- 
voted to just such amusements as each sought to his own taste. 


On Thursday morning the invitation of Mr. J. D. Payne, 


| Superintendent of the Seneca Lake Steam Navigation Com- 
pany, for a short excursion on Seneca Lake, was accepted. 


| At eleven o’clock over two hundred of the party went aboard 
for an hour’s ride along the fertile and beautiful shore of Seneca | 


the Schuyler, commanded by Captain Samuel Cass, and were 
charmingly entertained. It is from the decks of these boats, 
as they go up and down this beautiful lake, that the best idea 


of the magnificence of this country can be had. It is ever pre- 


| senting some new grandeur, and with boats of perfect neatness 


and such universal courtesy, it is not at all surprising that peo- 
ple traveling northward should prefer the rehef of a few hours’ 
boat riding from Watkins up the lake. Few things could be 
more attractive. The party, after its ride, returned to the hotels 


| at one o’clock and prepared for the annual dinner, which took 


place at three o’clock, at the Glen Mountain House. This 
was probably the most pleasant affair of the kind that the 


Association has ever experienced. The ladies had taken un- 


| usual pains to array themselves for the occasion; the tables 


were well laid, and all things were inspiring. President 
McMichael presided at the head, in a most graceful manner, 


surrounded on either side by invited guests and officers of the 


| Association. An hour was given to the solid features of the re- 
Some brief, appropriate speeches 


past, when the cloth was removed, wine glasses handed around, 


| and the President made some very happy and pleasing pre- 


liminary remarks, after which Dr. W. H. Bradley, Chairman of 
the Committee on Resolutions, presented his report, as follows: 


In every relation incident to this life, whether of a business or social 


character, seeking to accomplish our purposes as individuals or in asso- 


| ciated bodies, we are constantly dependent upon the kindness, the dispo- 


sition and the ability of those around us. By seeking enjoyment which 
begins and ends in ourselves, or thriving by the thrift that is within our 
control, we remain stupid and poor indeed. By borrowing of the plea- 


sure and prosperity around us, and lending of the abundance that has 


accumulated under the influence of such mutual genial hospitality, we 


make ourselves and the world a better and a happier people. In sympa- 


thy with this opinion the newspaper people have always stood ready to 


| contribute to the progress, the charity, the happiness of their fellow-men ; 
| and in return, but not asa return, they have received the unstinted hospi- 
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tality of those in other avenues of life. The Pennsylvania Editorial 
Association, on its Eighth Annual Excursion for pleasure, desires to 
acknowledge the many attentions that cannot be purchased, and the exhi- 


bitions of kindness that are included in no trade reports or current price | : - : é 
| every instance so well interwrought with wit as to keep the 


lists. 


First, and always so, are we indebted to the Pennsylvania Railroad | 


Company, not for the simple tender of transportation, but the surround- 


i j y wi attracti ; jJations which | _: : 
ing of our journey with all the attractions and accommodations ich | never made on a similar occasion. 


the first railroad in the world can contribute to tourists, and the more 
than official courtesy of its officers, L. P. Farmer, Esq., General Passen- 
ger Agent, F J. McWade, Wm. A. Baldwin, Esq., Robert Neilson, J. 
K. Shoemaker, and Conductors H. J. Burt, David Fletcher, and Kirk 
Jacobs. Also to the gentlemen of Williamsport, who were so assiduous 
in their attentions during our brief stay in that city. 

Making Watkins our headquarters, we were very largely dependent 
upon Messrs. H. H. Van Meter & Co., proprietors of the Glen Mountain 
House, for the entertainment of our party. 
been a single wish that was not gratified, not a guest to complain among 


When we say there has not 


our three hundred strong, we by inference bear the strongest testimony 
to the success of their efforts. Mr. C. S. Frost, Esq., of the Glen Park 
Hotel, where a portion of our party were quartered, is also deserving of 
our thanks for attentions to those under his care. To the people of the 
town, who, although coming among them as strangers, have each accepted 
us as individual guests, we feel an inexpressible debt of gratitude. 

In our local excursions for pleasure and information, we have been 


placed under obligations to J. D. Payne, Esq., Superintendent of the | 


Seneca Lake Navigation Co., and Captain Samuel Cass, of the Steamboat 


Schuyler, for a delightful trip on Seneca Lake; also to the good people | 


of Penn Yan and Hyatt’s Military Band, who tendered us an impromptu 
reception to their beautiful village, as acceptable as it was unexpected. 


The Watkins Cornet Band also contributed to our pleasure by the sere- | 


nade and fine music which they discoursed. 


Chief of all the business interests in this vicinity is the culture of the | 


grape and manufacture of wine. While comparatively a new industry in 
America, it has grown so rapidly and under such intelligent direction as 
to compete with the vineyards of France and Spain. In these two valleys 
alone are manufactured annually 500,000 gallons of wine, equal in every 
respect to the best in the world. We are indebted to Col. A. J. Switzer, 
Superintendent of the Urbana Wine Co, and the Pleasant Valley Wine 


Co., for the enjoyable courtesies of an hour; but this State and this coun- | 


try are indebted to them largely for developing an industry which a few 
years ago was supposed to be confined to a limited territory of Europe. 

The Fairchild Brothers, and Mr. Geo. A Sanders, of Hammondsport, 
and Mr. M.M Cass, of the Havana Glen, deserve to be remembered for 
their kind attention and contribution to the pleasures of our party. 


The resolutions were adopted unanimously, the various 
names, as they were read, having elicited applause. President 
McMichael then, in a most graceful manner, opened up the 


formal inauguration of the Eighth Annual Dinner. His speech 


was received with great applause, and the toasts were announced | 


and responded to, as follows: 

The Press of our State. 

By Wm. Kennedy, Pottsville Chronicde. 
Watkins. 

By Fred. Davis, Jr. 
Our Lady Members. 

By J. M. Reynolds, Bedford Gazette. 
The Railroads of our Country. 

By F. J. McWade, Pennsylvania Railroad. 
The Wealth and Resources of our Nation. 

By Hon. Thos. Chalfant, Danville /te//igencer. 
Our Invited Guests. 


By L. M. Gano, Watkins Zapress. 


| by Mr. McWade. 
| citizens of Watkins and other places, who had exerted them- 


| played by some of her degenerate sons. 


| gent business man 


Our Sister Professions. 


By Dr. W. B. Atkinson. 


The responses were brief, always to the point, and in nearly 


company in a constant state of delight. It was the universal 
opinion that more appropriate and acceptable speeches were 
It was wholly free from a 


tiresome feature. Mr. D. M. Zimmerman had been set down 


| for the response to ‘¢ The Railroads of the Country,’’ but hav- 


ing been called away, his place was very appropriately taken 
The dinner was attended by a number of 


selves to make the visit of the editors as pleasant as possible. 


Several speeches, complimentary to Secretary Menamin, were 


also made, and resolutions of thanks to him passed, to which 
he responded. A telegram from Mr. George W. Childs, of 
the Public Ledger, was read, inviting the members of the 
Association to attend the Newsboys’ Dinner, to be given by 


him on Monday, July 5th. The thanks of the Association 


| were returned by telegraph. 


The dinner was finished in time to admit of a dance at the 
Glen Park Hotel, which was attended by the greater number 
of the party from both houses, and continued late into the 
night. There was a torch-light serenade also, by the Watkins 
Cornet Band, Ex-Senator Chalfant, of the Danville /ntedligencer, 
going out to thank the musicians for their attentions, with a 
little speech. This night ended the three days’ pleasuring. 
On the next morning a large number visited the Havana Glen, 
and many left the party and went to Niagara Falls, while some 


| remained a few days longer at the Glen, enjoying the refresh- 
| ing mountain air. 


The majority of the excursionists, however, 
took the special train, at one o’clock on Friday, for home. In 
the running of special trains for the Editorial Association the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company has this year excelled itself. 
The ride down the Northern Central, on Friday, was particularly 


| pleasant; few stops were made, and the train at some points 
| sped along at the rate of sixty miles an hour. 


The train ran 
through to Philadelphia, but it dropped excursionists here and 
there along the route; good-byes were said at every stopping- 
place, and the excursion was over. 


aa 





Boston is again shocked at the want of ‘‘culchah”’ dis- 
Some one there men- 
tioned the New York 77yibune in the presence of an ‘intelli- 
”? who had lived within sight of Boston all 


his life, and was somewhat taken aback by the surprised in- 
| quiry: ‘* What Trybune, the New York Trybune ? 
| print now ? 


Does that 
Why I thought Greeley was dead.’’ 


* 





Lreypotpt’s ‘* American Catalogue ’’ is at last complete. In 
it are embalmed the names of authors and the title entries of 
works in print up to 1876. Asa reference volume for literary 
men and booksellers, it is invaluable. A.C. Armstrong & Son 


| are the publishers. 
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(Communicated. } 
PHONETIC SPELLING. 
To the Editor of the Printers’ Circular : 

Sir:—In your June issue occurs the following paragraf: 

The New York Home Yournaz/ is set up in the so-called phonetic style 
of spelling—a sort of go-as-you-please orthography. A copy of this sheet 
looks as though Josh Billings had furnished every line of the copy. 

It is probably just—certainly charitable—to you to suppose 
that you ar not in the habit of reading the Home Fournal, els 


you would not hav admitted the abov to your pages. In com- 


mon with every filologist of any emineng whatever, the HYome 
Fournal believes in briefer and moré correct spellings than the 
hodge-podge forms authorized by the dictionaries and generally 
With this view, it has 


adopted in this country and England. 
adopted the following rules: 

Drop ue at the end of words like dialogue, catalogue, where the pre- 
ceding vowel is short. Thus spell demagog, pedagog, epilog, synagog, 
etic. Change tongue for tung. 


prorogue, vogue, disembogue, rogue, retain final letters as at present. 


Drop final ¢ in such words as definite, infinite, favorite, where the pre- | 
Thus spell opposit, preterit, hypocrit, requisit, | 


ceding vowel is short. 
etc. When the preceding vowel is long, as in polite, finite, invite, unite, 
etc., retain present form unchanged. 

Drop final ¢e in words like quartette, coquette, cigarette. 


cigaret, roset, epaulet, vedet, gazet, etc. 


Thus spell 


Drop final re in words like programme. Thus spell program, oriflam, 
gram, etc. 

Change fA for fin words like phantom, telegraph, phase. 
alfabet, paragraf, filosofy, fonetic, fotograf, etc. 

P. S.—No change in proper names. 


Thus spell 


These simple and sensible rules hav met with the sanction of | 


the leading filologists and educators of the country, nearly a 
hundred of whom exprest their opinions in the Home Fournal 
of April 14th last, in unmistakable terms. The most enthusi- 
astic of them wer those who hav achieved the greatest promi- 


neng as feachers of English, and whose reputations ar world- | 


wide. 


The American Filological Association has recommended the | 


adoption of the following amended spellings; Ar, tho, t4ru, 


gard, catalog, giv, liv, hav, definit, infinit, wisht. These 


have met with great favor, and many wel-educated people | 


constantly use them. 
this city employ them, as wel as other new spellings. 

The International Spelling Reform Association—like the fore- 
going, composed of experts in language and including some of 
the brightest lights in English literature—has recommended 
”? They hav been fol- 
lowed thru this. letter, wherein it is demonstrated how easy it 
is to spel at variang with the ‘‘ orthodox ’’ methods and yet by 
regular, well-defined rules: 


1. Omit a from the digraf ea when pronounst as e short, as in hed, 
helth, etc. 


Two of the typographical journals of 


the following rules ‘‘ for immediate use. 


2. Omit silent ¢ after a short vowel, as in hav, giv, liv, definit, infinit, 
forbad, etc. 

3. Write / for fA im such words as alfabet, fantom, camfor, filosofy, 
telegraf, etc. 

4. When a word ends with a double letter, omit the last, as in shal, wil, 
clif, eg, etc. 


5. Change ed final to ¢ where it has the sound of # as in lasht, imprest, | 


fixt, etc. 


When the preceding vowel is long, as in | 


The truth is, the spelling reform question is coming to the 
| front, and, like Banquo’s ghost, it ‘* wil not down.’’ It has in 
its favor the leaders in scholarship, backt up by the common 
sens of the people at larg and the imperativ demands of an 
utilitarian age. Sentimental appeals against iconoclasm and to 
the prejudices of the unthinking may avail for a time, but on/y 
foratime. As people generally becom enlightened upon the 
subject and get themselves in the habit of seeing and using 
the new spellings, they wil acknowledg their utility and wonder 
why al this has not been don before. H. R. B. 

Cuicaco, July 10, 1880. 





[We print the above communication ‘‘ according to copy,’’ 
as requested, out of courtesy to an old friend; but do not 
agree with the writer in calling the proposed innovation a ‘* re- 
| form.’’— Ep. ] 


RAPID BOOK-MAKING. 

When it was announced that M. Ernest Renan’s recent lec- 
tures on ‘* Rome and Christianity,’’ which were received with 
distinguished favor by the English public, were speedily to 
| appear in Paris, it was manifest that the eloquent Frenchman 

knew how to take advantage of a favoring wind; but no one 

dreamed that a Boston publisher would outstrip M. Renan in 
| purpose, and all his brother publishers in speed, by publishing 
M. Renan’s ‘‘ English Conferences,’ as he styles these lectures, 
within a week of the time that the steamer brought a copy to 
Boston. This feat has been accomplished, and the first fresh 
and original work which bears the imprint of James R. Osgood 
& Co. is M. Renan’s new book, issued in the style of the 
| **English Men of Letters’’ series. The story of the feat is 
| this: Mr. Osgood obtained the French copy last week on Thurs- 
day. He at once made up his mind to bring out the book 
ahead of all American competitors. He called on Mr. Clement, 
the author of “ Artists of the Nineteenth Century,”’ 
| mised him the translation of the lecture on Marcus Aurelius 
for Friday morning, and then assured him that the whole copy 
should be ready for the printer on Monday. The manuscript 
was in hand when Monday came, and Rand, Avery & Co. had 





who pro- 


| the book printed, stereotyped, folded, and ready for the binder 
on Wednesday. On Thursday, at 5 P. M., the edition was 
ready for the market, and a book of 169 pages, 16mo, with 
workmanship that bears no marks of haste, was beginning to 
go out by mail and express to all parts of the country. It is 
believed that this is the quickest time in which a book of similar 
size has ever been translated and manufactured. Three weeks 
is the time usually taken, and even that is counted rapid work. 
—Boston Herald, Fuly 3. 


Qe 





A LITERARY curiosity has just been published at Amsterdam. 
It consists of three short stories, possessing the peculiarity that 
in each of them only one vowel is employed ; in the first a, in 
the second ¢, and in the third 9, according to which the stories 
are entitled, ‘* A-Saga,”’ ** E-Legende,’’ **O-Sprook.’’ In the 
Dutch language only would such a feat be possible. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 

**MaGnuM BonuM”’ is Miss Charlotte M. Yonge’s latest 
story. 

J. B. Liprincotr .& Co. are preparing a new edition of 
Ouida’s novels. 

Sir Henry Thompson’s articles on food and feeding are to 
be printed in book form. 

DavipD MAsson is preparing a new edition of the first volume 
of his ‘* Life of Milton.’’ 

AN English resident of Ireland has published a pamphlet 
entitled ‘* Help for Ireland.”’ 

THE seven leading Bible societies of the world have circu- 
lated more than 125,000,000 copies of the Bible. 


| saideto be nearly completed. 


THE Japanese edition of the Book of Common Prayer is 


It is being prepared under the 


| supervision of a mixed committee of English and American 


hymn, ‘‘Ein Feste Burg,”’ 


| ** Dies Irae.’ 


missionary societies. 

THE Rev. M. Shuleigh, of Fort Washington, Montgomery 
Co., Pa., has in preparation two monographs on Luther’s 
of which he has already gathered 
over one hundred translations in twenty languages, and on the 


He desires any translation of, or music for either, 


| likely to have escaped his attention. 


THE art of bookbinding has been carried to such a pitch of 


perfection in France that the work of some of the ‘* old masters ”’ 
| commands fabulous prices, and many amateurs have written 


| books on the subject. 


Some hitherto unpublished documents connected with Oliver | 


Cromwell’s movements in Ireland will soon appear. 


FABER has made a great deal of money from lead pencils, 
which is the difference between Faber and reporters. 


A WELL-KNOWN publisher says that the demand for standard 


authors was never so great as at present, and that there isa | 


regular Macaulay boom. 


‘*WEBSTER’S Speller’’ has a larger circulation than any 
book in the world, except the Bible. It is estimated that 


40,000,000 copies have been sold. 


‘* A RIDE in Petticoat and Slippers from Fez to the Algerian 
Frontier ’’ is the singular title of a volume by Captain Colville, 
which will be published before long. 


Mr. QuarRircu, the well-known London bookseller, bought, 
on the 29th ult., at the Walpolean sale, in the rooms of Messrs. 


celebrated ‘*Chronicle of St. Albans,’ printed in the Abbey 
about 1483. It had been described in the auction catalogue, 
and was sold as a Caxton, but was discovered by the purchaser 
to be an article of much rarer occurrence than a specimen of 
Caxton’s press. The half dozen books which issued from the 
Monastery of St. Albans are, perhaps, the rarest of all the pro- 
ductions of early English typography. 


THERE is in the Royal Library, at Stockholm, an immense 
manuscript, which, when open, covers about a square yard of 
surface, and requires two or three men to lift it. 
three hundred and nine leaves of thick parchment, probably of 
ass’s skin, and contains the Old Testament, the Antiquities and 
Jewish Wars of Josephus, the Origines of Isidore, a medical 
work of Johannicus Johannes Alexandrinus, the New Testa- 
ment, a curious picture of the Devil, and other miscellaneous 
matter. It belonged to a small Benedictine monastery at Pod- 
lazic, in Bohemia, and tradition asserts that it was written in 
one night, with the Devil’s help, by an imprisoned monk. The 
date of its transcription may be ascribed to the period between 
1224 and 1239. Late in the sixteenth century it was taken to 
Prague, whence it was carried off by the Swedes in the last 
year of the thirty years’ war (1648). Since then it has been in 
its present home. 











We have now a work from the practical 
—or shall it be called the professional—standpoint, ‘* Histoire 
de la Réliure en France,’’ from the invention of printing to the 
end of the eighteenth century, by MM. Marius-Michel, ** bind- 
ers and gilders.’’ 





AN OLD NEWSPAPER. 
| There has lately been discovered, in the library of the Uni- 
| versity of Heidelberg, a copy of a newspaper, which proves to 


| be the oldest periodical of which there is now any certain 


knowledge. 


It is a quarto volume, bearing the date 1400, and 


| is supposed to have been printed by John Carolus, of Strasburg. 
| The paper was issued weekly, each number consisting of two 


sheets. It was mainly occupied with letters from correspond- 


ents in adjoining States, which were contributed regularly. It 


| is interesting to note the letters from Vienna were about eight 


. | days on the route, from Venice fourteen to seventeen days, 
Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge, a not quite perfect copy of the | 


and from Rome twenty-one days. When the matter con- 


| tained in the letters, together with the news retailed at second- 


It consists of | 


hand failed to fill the sheet, the remaining space was left 
blank. 

Intelligence of every sort found a place in the journal. 
Among the most interesting occurrences noted was the manu- 
facture of the telescope by Galileo. The correspondent from 
Florence writes on September 4th, to the effect ‘that the 
government of Venice made a considerable present to Signor 
Galileo, of Florence, Professor of Mathematics at Padua, and 
increased his annual stipend by one hundred crowns, because, 


| with diligent study, he found out a rule and measure by which 


it is possible to see places thirty miles distant as if they were 
near; and, on the other hand, near objects to appear much 
larger than they are before our eyes.’’ 

The news received from Prague affords a disturbed picture 
of plunder and murder in the streets of that city. It appears 
that at this period men and women were daily seized by bandits, 
robbed, strangled, and thrown into the Moldau. Seven bodies 
were taken from the water in one day; and at another time 
seven malefactors were apprehended, who confessed ‘that on 
the eighteenth of this month they threw about fourteen persons 
into the water, and that their band numbered eighty, who were 


’ 


for the most part natives of Prague.’ 
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PRINTER MARTYRS. 

On June 23, 1880, Hon. F. E. Beltzhoover, M. C. from 
Pennsylvania, delivered an oration on ‘* Newspapers,’’ before 
the Alumni of Pennsylvania College, at Gettysburg; and from 
it we reproduce the following extract, at once historic and elo- 
quent: 

The first printers were the earliest and noblest martyrs in 
the cause of humanity and civilization. The fate of Cole- 
man, who was the secretary of the Duke of York, and one of 
the first printers, is a sad commentary on the despotism and 
brutality of the early stages of Anglo-Saxon character and 
society. He was charged with high treason for printing the 
news, and was one of the first victims of the infamous Titus 
Oates. He was denied counsel by Chief Justice Scroggs, 
who found fault with his religion, and ridiculed his defence as 
he stood at the bar. Oates was 
circumstantial in his perjury, and Coleman was condemned. 


Jeffreys was the prosecutor. 


His crime was urging the religious views which he held with 
great learning, diffusing political knowledge, and enlightening 
public opinion. For this he was drawn on a hurdle from New- 
gate to Tyburn, amid the noisy insults of the mob, and there 
barbarously beheaded and quartered. A few years later, on a 
chill October night in 1663, Sir Roger L’Estrange, the licenser 
of the press, and his cowardly assistants, caught a poor old 
printer named John Twyn, in his house at Cloth Fair, which 
was Milton’s hiding place in dark and evil days. A few sheets 
and some types were found. Some printed words argued 
‘that the execution of justice and judgment is as well the 
people’s as the magistrates’ duty; and if the magistrates pre- 
vent judgment, the people are bound by the law of God to 
execute it.”” Twyn admitted that he printed the sheets, but 
said he saw no hurt in them, and he had been paid forty shil- 
lings for his work ; that he was very poor, and had a family of 
small children dependent upon him for bread. He begged for 
mercy; but Hyde, the Chief Justice, grossly insulted and abused 
him, and declared that he was guilty of the most wicked Zand 
infamous treason. Poor old Twyn was dragged on a hurdle 
to the place of execution, hung till nearly dead, then cut down, 
and his body so mutilated that its atrocity forbids recital, his 
head cut off, and his four quarters hung on the city gates. 
These are grave and unusual recitals; but in these days of un- 
bounded and unappreciated freedom, men sometimes forget 
what it is, because they either never knew or have forgotten 
what despotism has been. 

In 1664 Sir E. Deering was expelled from Parliament, and 
confined in the Tower for printing his speeches. Jeffreys, when 
he got on the bench, pursued the poor printers with the direst 
whip of judicial scorpions. The venerable Richard Baxter 
was imprisoned and fined for printing his holy works. Richard 
Steele was expelled from Parliament, and imprisoned and fined 
for printing the most harmless and beautiful thoughts. In 1680 
Chief Justice Scroggs declared that, by the law of England, 
no person whatever could expose to the public knowledge any- 
thing that concerned the affairs of the public without license 


from the king. The harmless Book of Sports was solemnly 


| lenge the fame of the martyrs of all times. 





burned by the public hangman. Long acts of Parliament 


| were passed to shut the mouths and silence the pens of men. 
| The Star Chamber perpetrated its most disgraceful acts of 
| tyranny and crime in its efforts to subdue the press and pro- 


hibit printed thought. Fines, imprisonment, the pillory, the 
branding iron, the rack, the hangman’s fire at Smithfield, and 
all the inventions of despotic cruelty and ingenuity and wicked- 
ness in the power of the State were brought, with unrelenting 
fiendishness, to punish the printers. But all the acts of Parlia- 
ment, all the judgments of corrupt courts, ali the royal procla- 
mations, all the Old Bailey trials, all the atrocious Tyburn exe- 
cutions, did not subjugate the press. The lives of heroic men 
were found for sacrifice until the demon of persecution was 
appeased, and the day began to dawn. Those who died for 
the liberty of the press, in those long and bloody years, chal- 
The holy men 
who laid down their lives for the sake of their religion died 
with the glowing hope of immortality in heaven before their 
enchanted vision, and cheering them at the stake. They died 
in the firm and unfaltering belief that thereby they secured an 
eternity of bliss. The martyrs for the liberty of the press died 
with the sublime and godlike belief that, by their death, human- 
ity might be ushered into light and freedom. Theirs were the 
most unselfish and purest and most matchless motives which 
ever inspired and impelled men to dare and die. Of them it 


was sublimely said- 
They never fail who die 

In a great cause; the block may soak their gore ; 
Their heads may sodden in the sun; their limbs 
3e strung to city gates and castle walls ; 
But still their spirit walks abroad. 

Though years 
Elapse, and others share as sad a fate, 
They but augment the deep and sweeping thoughts 
Which overpower all others and conduct 
The world at last to freedom. 

This has producéd the martyrdom of truth in every age, and 
the world has only been purged from ignorance with the inno- 
cent blood of those who have enlightened it. 

The great and irresistible revolution which beheaded Charles 
I. laid the foundation of newspaper freedom, and consequent 
newspaper prosperity and growth in England. Then Milton, 
after imprisonment and almost death, stood out as the bravest 
of the champions of the press, and in his Areopagitica fought 
its battles with classic eloquence and power. In the ensuing 
war between the Royalists and Roundheads, each army carried 
a printing press in its baggage train, and the belligerents used 
lead in types as much as in bullets, and fired pamphlets when 
they were not firing cannon. Then came the publication of 
parliamentary debates, which was an enormous and almost in- 
calculable concession to the liberty of the press, since it gave 
the people the right and power to know and understand the 
acts of their representatives. 

RAYE SCE ws 

Wo. GouLp & Son, Albany, N. Y., have just completed 
Waits’ great work, in seven volumes, ** The Law 
and Defenses.”’ 


of Action 
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THE WAYSIDE INN. 
I halted at a pleasant inn, 
As I my way was wending ; 
A golden apple was the sign, 
From knotty bough depending. 
Mine host—it was an apple tree— 
He smillingly received me, 
And spread his choicest, sweetest fruit, 
To strengthen and relieve me. 
Full many a little feathered guest 
Came through his branches springing ; 
They hopped and flew from spray to spray, 
Their notes of gladness singing. 
Beneath his shade I laid me down, 
And slumber sweet possessed me ; 
The soft wind, blowing through the leaves, 
With whispers low caressed me. 
And when I rose and would have paid 
My host, so open-hearted, 
He only shook his lofty head— 
I blessed him and departed. 





-oe 
WHAT PAPER HAS HELPED TO MAKE. 


The development of the products of the printing press, the 
founding of schools and colleges, and the attention of every 


kind given to the promotion of education and enlightenment 


in this country, have been on a scale commensurate with the 
opening up of our magnificent natural resources, and the rapid 
increase of our population, due to unprecedented emigration. 
In 1776 the civilized population of this country numbered 
3,000,000, and occupied the thirteen original States; now, after 
an interval of scarcely more than one hundred years, our popu- 
lation comprises 43,000,000 individuals, scattered over 3,000,000 
square miles of this continent, or throughout thirty-seven States 
and nine Territories. Our broad domain, with mighty navigable 
rivers in its heart, and with thousands of miles of fertile prairies, 
has become by far the chief agricultural region of the world; 
and the value of our agricultural productions has now reached 
the enormous annual aggregate of $2,500,000,000. Our mine- 
ral resources are also unequaled. The United States, exclusive 
of Alaska, is estimated to contain more than 200,000 of work- 
able coal beds, ‘‘ eight times as large as the available coal area 
of all the rest of the world.’’? Within twenty years California 
and neighboring territories have yielded to American enterprise 
not less than one thousand millions of dollars in gold; and yet, 
at the time America was discovered, Europe contained only 
sixty millions of this precious metal. Vast beds of other mine- 
rals, especially iron, abound. In the development of manu- 
factories of all kinds, giant forward strides have also been 
made. Of cotton factories alone, there are over 1,000 in the 
country. 

Now turn and look at our remarkable literary advancement 
within the same period. 

At the breaking out of the Revolution the Colonists possessed 


but nine colleges, among them Yale and Harvard; now there | 


are about three hundred similar institutions in this country; 


while the development of the common-school system, from | 
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scanty beginnings, with few books, etc., to the establishment 
of numerous fine school houses, and the furnishing of all that 
can render education easily and cheaply obtainable by the 
multitude, has been a much greater feature of our progress. 

But these educational results have been, to a great extent, 
made only possible by the wonderful achievements of the modern 
printing press, which, in turn, owes a heavy debt to those great 
improvements in our facilities for manufacturing paper, that alone 
have rendered the latter article sufficiently plentiful to meet the 
enormous demands of the press, and that alone enable us to 
buy cheap school books, as well as cheap periodicals of every 
kind. 

Our progress in journalism is shown by the fact that in 1775 
there were in the United States less than forty newspapers and 
periodicals whose aggregate issue for that year comprised 
1,200,000 copies; 
daily newspapers, more than 4,000 weeklies, and about 600 


now the united press publishes over 500 


monthly publications; of the dailies that existed in 1870, about 
800,000,c0o copies were struck off that year; of the weeklies, 
about 600,000,000; and of other serial publications, about 
100,000,000, amounting in all to 1,500,000,000 copies. And 
to sum the matter up yet more forcibly, it must be stated that 
the United States publishes more newspapers, with greater 
combined circulation, than all the other countries of the world 
can together boast of having. 

The history of the Postal Department of the Government pre- 
Shortly 
it was estimated that there were 
There is still to 


sents an interesting feature of our national growth. 
after the of 1775, 
about 50 post-offices in the United States. 
be seen in the Postal Department, in Washington, a small 


close 


book containing about fifty sheets of foolscap paper; and in 
this book the entire accounts of the General Post-Office De- 
partment were then kept. In 1789, when the Confederacy was 
supplanted hy the present form of National Government, the 
number of post-offices was about seventy-five; the annual in- 
come from them about $28,000; annual expenditures, $32,000; 
and the combined length of post-roads reached about 1,900 
miles. At the present time this country contains over 23,000 
post-offices, with an aggregate length of post routes of 256,000 
miles; the annual revenue amounts to $23,000,000, and the 
annual expenditures $29,000,000. 


——— le 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, of Philadelphia, have 


been succeeded by E. Claxton & Co. Mr. C. C. Haffelfinger 


| remains with the firm. 


HERBERT SPENCER almost entirely rewrites his books from 
the proof-sheets, but Prof. Huxley usually reads his proof in 
the manuscript. 


GrbBIE & BARRIE, of Philadelphia, have been succeeded by 


| George Barrie. 


W. H. THompson & Co., successor to W. H. Smith & Co., 
Boston, publish ‘*A Festival of Art, Poetry, and Song,’’ by 
Frederick Saunders, the well-known literatteur and hbrarian of 
Astor Library. 












































AN HUMBLE PRINTER. 

A Dutchman, sitting in the door of his tavern, in the far 
West, is approached by a tall, thin Yankee, who is emigrating 
westward on foot, with a bundle hung on a cane over his 
shoulder. 

**Vell, Mister Valking Stick, vat you vant?’’ inquired the 
Dutchman. 


” 


‘* Rest and refreshment,’’ replied the printer. 

‘* Supper and lotchin’, I reckon ?”’ 

‘** Yes, supper and lodging, if you please.’’ 

**Pe ye a Yankee peddler, mid chewelry in your pack to 
sheat der gal ?”’ 

‘**No, sir; I’m no Yankee peddler.’’ 

‘* A singin’ master, too lazy to vork ?’’ 

** No, sir.’’ 

‘** A shenteel shoemaker, vat loves to measure der gal’s feet 
and hankles better tan to make der shoes ?”’ 

‘* No, sir, or I should have mended my own shoes.”’ 

** A book achent vot bodders der school committees till they 
do vot you wish, choost to get rid of you ?”’ 

‘* Guess again, sir; I am no book agent.”’ 

‘*Ter tyefuls! A dentist, preaking der people’s jaw at a 
dollar a schnag, and runnin’ off mit a daughter !’’ 

**No, sir; I am no tooth puller.’’ 

‘*Phenologus, den; feeling der young folk’s heads like so 
many cabbitch ?”’ 

‘*No; I am no phrenologist.’’ 

** Vell, den, vat ter teyfels can you be? Choost tell, you 
shall have the best sassage for supper, and sday all night, free 
gratis, mitout a cent, and a chill of whisky to start mit in der 
mornin’.’’ 

‘*T am an humble disciple of Faust—a professor of the art 
that preserves all arts—a typographer, at your service.”’ 

** Votsch dot ?”’ 

‘* A printer, sir; a man that prints books and newspapers.”’ 

‘* A man vot printsch noosepapers! Oh, yaw, yaw! ay, dat 
ish it. Valk 
I vish I may be shot 
if I did not tink you vas a poor tyeful of a dishtrick school- 
master who works for nodding, and boards round. 
you vas him.”’ 


A man vat printsch noosepapers! yaw! yaw! 


up! A man vot printsch noosepapers ! 


I tought 





—— 2+ 


J. S. Pxrvutrs, M. E., author and publisher of ‘* The Ex- 
plorer’s and Assayer’s Companion,”’ and other works referring 
to mining, has removed from San Francisco to No. 1 Wall 
Street, New York. 

DUNCAN BroTueERs, Chicago, have just issued ‘* Diseases of 
Infants and Children,’ by T. C. Duncan, M. D. 

Davis, BARDEEN & Co., Syracuse, have issued a new and re- 
vised edition of ** The Thousand Islands of the St. Lawrence,”’ 
and ‘*Camps and Tramps of the Adirondacks.”’ 

W. A. CHATTERTON, Chicago, have just issued Hempel’s 
‘** Materia Medica and Therapeutics,’’ vol. I. Vol II. will be 
ready in October; also ‘* Scratches of a Surgeon.”’ 
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NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 
Tokio, Japan, has'a comic paper called Mam Mam Shinbun. 
The Washington (D. C.) Evening Reporter has been enlarged. 
Spain has a new periodical, devoted to history and archzology 
Chas. Polk has bought an interest in the Raleigh (N.C.) Daily News. 
Albert G. Browne, Jr., has left the New York Zvening Post, and 
joined the editorial staff of the 7e/egram, of New York. 


The Bryn Mawr (Pa.) HYome News has been enlarged to forty-eight 
columns. 


The Land and Emigration Review is the title of a new periodical, 
started in London. 


James P. Matthews has assumed the managing editorship of the Balti- 


| more (Md.) Herald. 


The Bucks County Intelligencer, of Doylestown, Pa., 
upon its seventy-seventh year. 


has entered 


Edmund Yates makes a clear annual profit of $20,000 out of his weekly 
paper in London, the World. 

F. B. McDowell has retired from the Charlotte (N. C.) Southern Home ; 
D. H. Hill, Jr., is his successor. 

On the oth inst. W. V. L. Siegman commenced the ninth season of the 
daily issue of the Cafe May Star. 

George Jones, the publisher of the New York 7imes, has made twenty - 
seven voyages across the Atlantic Ocean. 

The Sunday Gazette, of Americus, Ga., has changed hands ; it is now 
the exclusive property of John H. Morton. 

The Petroleum World is a new daily, published at Titusvile, Pa. It 
is devoted to the interests of oil producers. 

The Matrimonial Times is the title of a small sheet started at Farmers- 
ville, Pa. It is devoted to matrimonial news. 

Paper-making experiments with palmetto have succeeded so well, that 
twenty palmetto paper-mills will soon be erected in Florida, 

Orville E. Hoyt has assumed entire control, both as editor and pub- 
lisher, of the South Jersey Repuddican, of Hammonton, N. J. 

The newpapers of the United States were represented at the Cincinnati 
Convention by upwards of three hundred editors and reporters. 

Rev. Wm. M. Taylor, D. D., has severed his editorial relations with 
the Christian at Work, and has gone to Europe for a long rest. 

Reading, Pa., has a new and bright daily afternoon newspaper in the 
News, published by Wm. S. Ritter; it is Democratic in politics. 

The Press, of this city, has made some slight changes in its heading, 
and sweeping ones, for the better, in its typographical appearance. 

John B. Scott & Brothers have commenced the publication of an eight- 
page weekly, called the Record, at McKeesport, Allegheny Co., Pa. 

A. J. Carr has retired from the editorial chair of the Bradford ( Pa.) Zven- 
ing Star; he is succeeded by F. H. Barbour, an experienced journalist. 

The Buffalo (N. Y) Sunaay Morning Times celebrated the recent 
glorious Fourth of July, by appearing in red-and-blue ink, on white paper. 

John H. Emerson has disposed of his interest in the Wilmington (Del.) 
Daily News. He now devotes his entire attention to the Denton (Md.) 
Union. . 

Burdette, the funny man of the Burlington Hawkeye, has permanently 
lacated at Nantucket, Mass. His connection with the Hawkeye remains 
unchanged. 

John H, Wartman has, at Charlottesville, Va., commenced the publi- 
cation of a four-page weekly, called the Virginia Advocate. It is Demo- 
cratic in politics. 

That scheme of James Gordon Bennett, to establish a trans-continental 
chain of independent two-cent morning papers in various cities, is pro- 
nounced by John Russell Young to be all a joke. Mr. Young, according 
to the story, was out West to see about it. He says he knows nothing 
whatever about it. 
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The Sunday Mirror is a new weekly, started at Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, by D. T. Bradford. It is newsy, and devotes considerable space 
to choice literary selections. 

The Bethlehem (Pa.) Dai/y Times is strongly and persistently advo- 
cating the formation of a newspaper editorial association, to be composed 
of all the editors and publishers in the Lehigh Valley. 

The Zimes and Star, of Cincinnati, have been consolidated, and the 
combined journals are now issued under the name of the 7imes and Star. 
B. B. Stewart, of the latter sheet, is the active manager. 

The St. Peters- 
burg Bereg was suspended for one week for publishing the sentences of 


Newspaper enterprise is not appreciated in Russia. 


the condemned Nihilists before they appeared in the Official Gazette. 

The Industrial World and National Economist is a sixteen-page 
weekly, started at Ottawa, Canada. It is devoted to the development 
and protection of Canadian industries—commerce, finance, railroads, 
and mining. 

The struggle between the Pai/ Mad/ Gazette and the St. James’ Gazette 
is for life or death, and with such capable gladiators in the arena as Mr. 
John Morley and Mr. James Greenwood, there will be hard hitting and 
perhaps a prolonged tussle. 

In consequence of the difficulty in getting high-class engravers, the 
London Graphic has formed a school of engraving, in which the students, 
who will be selected by competition, and undergo a short probation, will 
receive five years’ instruction, 

The Delaware Valley Advance, published at Hulmeville, Pa., has 
changed proprietorship, Mr. George Harrison, the founder, being suc- 
ceeded by Messrs. Charles T. and William Elmslie Harrison, the first 
named directing the editorial department. 

At Courtland, Ohio, Bacon & Caldwell have commenced the issue of 
a weekly called the 7rumdull Era. 
columns to the page; independent in politics, a disseminator of general 


It is an eight-page sheet, five 


news, and a provider of choice reading for the family. 

Charles Moore and Charles M. Parker have, at Detroit, Mich., com- 
menced publishing Every Saturday, an eight-page weekly, devoted to 
literature, general inteiigence, and politics—the latter of the Republican 
It is typographically a handsome, and intellectually a well- 
edited sheet. 


school. 


Gunnison, Colorado’s other Leadville, has a newspaper now, the News 
J. H. Haverly, C. S. Boutcher, and E. A. Buck are the editors and pro- 
prietors. The News expects to become a daily before next January. 
One year ago Gunnison had fifty inhabitants ; now it has two thousand, 


and ‘‘ more a-comin.”’ 

Howard Lockwood, editor of the New York Paper Trade Journal, 
has been sued for libel by Joseph Parker, Son & Co., of New Haven, 
Connecticut. The alleged libels consisted in charging the plaintiffs with 
giving false weights and counts in packages of paper, and were published 
four years ago. One hundred thousand dollars damages is claimed. 

The Saturday Review advertisement pages show a serious falling off 
from what they were in its palmy days, when Mr. Cook was editor and 
Lord and Lady Salisbury were constant contributors. Its older rival, the 
Spectator, meantime holds its ground well. The Saturday Review has, 
nevertheless, been a thoroughly paying paper, and recuperated Mr. 
Beresford Hope considerably for his loss of some $500,000 in an extinct 
daily. 


There is now a daily ‘hewspaper printed on shipboard. 


He has an income of some $150,000 a year. 


It is called the 
Atlantic Daily, and J. H. Hartley, of Boston, began to publish it on the 
steamship Devonia, of the Anchor line, on May 29 last, off Sandy Hook. 
He had a case of type and a job press on board, and each day during the 
voyage he “‘ set up”’ and printed his edition of three hundred copies, re- 
gardless of fogs, storms and icebergs. He says that he set up about ten 
thousand ems [?] aday. Three steerage boys were employed, but struck 


when the passengers called them “‘ devils.’’ Burlesque telegrams from 


the Chicago Convention were printed, and passengers expecting to be 


seasick were requested to ‘‘ notify”’ the steward. Various jokes, perpe- 





trated by the passengers, were printed, together with all the news—social, | 
political, religious, and nautical—of the voyage. 
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LITERARY. 


BOOKS AND MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 
The Mystery of Allanwold. A Novel. By Mrs. Elizabeth Van Loon. 

Philadelphia. T. B. Peterson & Bros. 

Mrs. Van Loon is a writer of experience, and her previous novels have 
made her a deserved favorite with a large class of readers. The present 
novel is a fascinating one; the plot is ingeniously involved, and is un- 
raveled with rare skill. The characters are numerous and well drawn, 
and the action in which they take part, moves forward with spirit and 
rapidity. Mrs, Van 
Loon evidently knows a great deal, but she does not know how to be 
tedious. 


Indeed, there is not a dull paragraph in the book. 


The work is printed from large, new type, on heavy cream- 
tinted paper, and is substantially and ornately bound in morocco-cloth, 
garnished with ebony and gold. 


Lippincott’s Magazine. Philadelphia. J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

The midsummer issue of this sterling periodical opens with a humorous 
and handsomely illustrated sketch of artist life in Rome. Amateur farm- 
ing in Florida is good-naturedly depicted in a quaint sketch, entitled 
** Paradise Plantation ;’” Dr. S. Weir Mitchell brings to a conclusion the 
highly interesting account of his recent tour ‘‘ Through the Yellowstone 
Park ;”’ Louise Coffin Jones describes some quaint phases of Western 
life, under the caption of ‘‘ On the Skunk River ;”’ 


can Worthy”’ recounts the career of Joel Barlow, who was a rare patriot 


** A Forgotten Ameri- 


and philanthropist, notwithstanding the ponderous and turgid epic poems 
that he penned, and which are unknown, save to readers of rare books. 
A well-digested paper on ‘‘ Spelling Reform”’ contains strong arguments 
against the proposed changes in the orthography of our language. Ouida 
contributes an intense story of Italian life. ‘‘ Adam and Eve,”’ 
** Studies in the Slums,”’ Emma Lazarus, J. B. Tabb, 


and H. L. Leonard are the poets of the number. 


and 
are continued. 
“Monthly Gossip”’ 
chats of Spoiled Children, Prayer-meeting Eloquence, Edelweiss, and 
the Jardin D’Acclamation of Paris. 
Godey’s Lady's Book. Philadelphia. 

A. Shields. 

The ever-popular family magazine enters upon its fifty-first year with 
the July number. 


J. Hannum Jones, and Mrs. S. 


For a frontispiece the publishers present one of Dar- 
ley’s exquisite steel-plate illustrations of the poets, followed by one of 
the Godey unrivaled fashion plates, and a score or more of wood-cuts, all 
illustrative of the latest changes in the costumes of ladies and children. 
The reading matter, after clear and copious descriptions of the numerous 
pictures, is made up of serial stories from the pens of gifted writers ; 
short stories, essays, poems, biographical sketches, pastimes for the 
family, and useful recipes. 

Potter's American Monthly. Philadelphia. Jobn E. Potter & Co. 

A dainty story opens the July number; it is entitled the ‘‘ Search of the 
Antiquary,”’ and is from the pen of Mason A. Green. G. B. Griffith con- 
tributes a second paper on ‘‘ Cathedrals and Cathedral Towns,’’ and Ward 
E. Smith continues ‘‘ Authorship and Literature ;’’ A. J. H. Duganne 
contrasts “‘ Civilization with Nature;’’ George Birdseye gives his fif- 
teenth biography of ‘‘ American Song Composers” in sketching James 
G. Clark. The attractive miscellaneous departments of Notes and 
Queries, Home and Society, Literature and Art, and Wit and Humor 
have been well cared for by the editor. In the long hist of illustrations 
are representations of Trajan’s Column, at Rome; Leaning Tower at 
Pisa; Antwerp Cathedral; Old St. Paul’s, London; and a portrait of 
James G. Clark. 

Pennsylvania's Soldiers’ Orphan Schools, giving a brief account of the 
late civil war, the rise and progress of the orphan-s¢hool system, and 
legislative enactments relating thereto; with brief sketches and engrav- 
ings of the several institutions, with number of pupils, etc. By James 
Laughery Paul. Third Edition. Lane S. Hart. Harrisburg, Pa. 
The subject matter of the above work is of value to every Pennsyl- 

vanian, and its reports and statistics to all interested in the cause of edu- 

cation. The portraits of the prominent actors in promoting the success 
of the schools, and views and sketches of the several institutions, add 
greatly to the interest of the work. 
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Strange Occurrences. Related by Leopold Davis. Buffalo. 
Besser & Bro., Publishers. 


An entertaining volume this, made up of twelve stories. The character 
of these narratives may be judged, in a manner, by their titles. 


Souls Saved from Destruction,’’ ‘* The Living Statue,”’ ‘‘ A Bad Omen,”’ 
and seven more equally novel titles. 
Delphic Days. By Denton J. Snider. St. 
Roeslein. 
A very handsomely printed volume of poems in three books (in one). 
Book 1., Delphi: II. In the Olives: III. Elpinike. 


Louis, Mo. 


suggestive thought. 


La Reliure Francatse, de puis Vinvention de l’imprimerie jusqu’a la fin 
du XVII le siécle, par MM. Marius Michel, Relieurs-Doreurs. Dama- 
Libraires 55, Passage des Pano- | 


scéne Morgand et Charles Fatout. 
ramas. Paris. 


The above is the title of a most sumptuous volume, printed on heavy | 


toned paper, by Plon & Co., of Paris, and illustrated by figures in the 
text, and twenty-two large etched plates of the most notable specimens 
of bookbinding in the public and private libraries. The author is a 


famous bookbinder, and gives the result of his practical experience, 


making it a reliable guide to all who aspire to a knowledge of old bind- | 
ings, and in doing so makes many valuable suggestions to the binders of 


the present day. 


the invention of printing, with the various types of ornamentation of the 
styles adopted. The full-size plates represent binding of books formerly 
in possession of sovereigns or famous men, taken from the most cele- 


brated public and private archives. Among other specimens, Francis I.’s | 
copy of the Bible of Robert Stephen, with the salamander specimens of | 


the different styles of Grolier, and a series of superb bindings, bearing 

the initials of Henry II., intertwined with the crescents and arcs of the 

Duchess of Valentinois ; also specimens of the bindings of Henry III., 

with sombre emblems, and the wonderful /an/ares of the celebrated De 

Thou. 

The seventeenth century is represented by some of the most celebrated 
work of Gascon, done for Prince de Condé and Fouquet, including a 
manuscript of La Fontaine’s Adonis. The eighteenth century is repre- 
sented by its famous bindings a /a mosaigue; the Daphnes of the 
Regent; the Catullus of Count Hoym; a manuscript of Fyot, with the 
arms of Marie Antoinette ; the manuscript instruction given to Lapey- 
rouse for his voyage around the world, bearing the arms of Louis XVI., 
closing the main body of the work. 

The notes following furnish a complete chain of the purest types of the 
art of bookbinding in France. The work can be obtained of J. W. Bou- 
ton, importer, 706 Broadway, New York. 

The Pennsylvania State Book and People’s Manual, a complete State 
and County official register, with forms and instructions for doing busi- 
ness with the several departments of the Commonwealth. Also a list 
of County school superintendents, magistrates, attorneys, etc., together 


with a digest of corporation tax laws and election laws, and other useful 

information. By John McMurray. Lane S. Hart. Harrisburg, Pa. 

The above so fully describes the character of the work, we need only 
add it is evidently prepared with unusual care and labor. 


Abridged Digest of Election Laws of Pennsylvania, being an extract 
from the Pennsylvania State Book, to which is added the Act relating 
to game and game fish, approved June 3, 1878. Lane S. Hart. Harris- 
burg, Pa. 


Legend of the Mound. By Frederica K. Witman, Lane S. Hart. Harris- 
burg, Pa. 
A beautifully printed volume of poems, illustrated with fine wood en- 
gravings, and bound in blue and gold—a gem of a book, typographically. 
The History of the First United States Flag, and the Patriotism of 


Betsy Ross, the Immortal Heroine that Originated it. By Col. J. 
Franklin Reigart. Lane S. Hart. Harrisburg, Pa. 


In addition to the above publications of Lane S. Hart, he is the manu- 
facturer of Osgood’s Readers and Spellers, Dean’s Arithmetic, Burtt’s 
Series of Grammars, Goff’s Arithmetics, Hadley’s Language Lessons, 
and Lee and Hadley’s Grammar. 


Ernst | 


They are | 
‘The Dead Killing the Living,’’ “Two Years in Darkness,” ‘‘ Two 


Friederich | 


Although not equal | 
to, it will remind the reader of ‘‘ The Light of Asia,”’ in its measure and | 


| elecutionary powers in every conceivable direction. 
The work gives a chronological survey of the art of bookbinding from | 








Life at the Sea Shore. By William C. Ulyat. McGinness & Runyan. 
Princeton, N. J. 


The author sets forth the various advantages of the sea-side resorts on 
our northern Atlantic sea coast, and his book is full of information to 
travelers desiring to visit them, and discusses the best methods of getting 
the full advantages of sea air and sea bathing. 
trated, and decidedly readable. 


It is profusely illus- 


Wright's New Map and Guide to Kansas City, Missouri, including 
Wyandotte, Kansas. H.T. Wright. Kansas City, Mo. 

The sketch of the city and surrounding country is interesting, but 
entirely too brief. Every city should publish, in full, a description of 
whatever may interest visitors and o*hers, and the alphabetical arrange- 
ment adopted by Dickens’ Dictiona-y of London, can be successfully 
adopted in doing so. The map of the: city, accompanying the Guide, is 
admirably engraved and colored. The publisher also issues township 
and sectional maps of Kansas, Colorado, and Missouri. 

Class Book in Oratory, a complete drill book for the practice of the 
principles of vocal philosophy, and for acquiring the art of elocution 
and oratory; comprising all the essential elements of vocal delivery 
and gesture, with all the later selections for public recitals for schools, 
colleges, the pulpit, private learners, elocutionists and public readers. 
By Allan Ayrault Griffith, M. A., President of Fulton College and 
Griffith School of Oratory, Fulton, Illinois. Chicago. Central Book 
Concern. 

The drill exercises in this work are admirably adapted to develop the 
The selections are 
many of them new and carefully made. The Appendix gives illustrations 
of various forms of eloquence and facial expressions; and the work is 
printed on fine paper, clear typography, and well bound. The publishers 
are the representative publishing house of the Disciples of Christ, and 
issue a large number of religious books. 

Summer Savory, Gleaned from Rural Nooks in Pleasant Weather. 
By Benjamin F. Taylor, LL.D. 3. C. Griggs & Co. Chicago. 

Like his previous works, ‘‘ The World on Wheels,” “‘ Between the 


Gates,”’ “Songs of Yesterday,” etc., this is a delightful volume to 


| read; interwoven with sketches of travel and bits of fine description are 


gems of thought and word-painting. 


The Spell-bound Fiddler; a Norse Romance. By Kristofer Janson. 
Translated from the original by Auber Forester; with an Introduction 
by Rasmus B. Anderson. S.C. Griggs & Co. Chicago. 


A charming book to all interested either in music or the wild weird 
legends so peculiar to Norse literature. The story tells much about 
Torgier, one of the most renowned musicians of Norway, and Ole Bull, 
his devoted friend; and the narrative touches the tenderest emotions of 
the heart, as their music always did those who heard it. 

Pocket Manual of Rules of Order for Deliberative Assemblies. 
Major Henry M. Robert, U.S. A. S.C. Griggs & Co. Chicago. 
That this work has, in a very short time, reached a sale of 25,000 copies, 

and been endorsed by many of the best parliamentarians in this country, 

is sufficient evidence of its intrinsic merit. 


By 


It deserves its success. 


The Morning Light, a choice collection of new and old songs, for Sunday- 
Schools, etc. By S. W. Straub. The Root & Sons Music Co. Chicago. 


Garfield and Arthur Campaign Songster. Same Publishers. 
The Root & Sons Music Co. is one of the oldest and most extensive 
music houses in this country, and their authors rank among the best. 


Other Fools and their Doings: a story of life among the Freedmen; by 
one who has seenit. J.S. Ogilvie & Co. New Yor 


Phrenological Yournal and Science of Health. New York. S.R. Wells 
& Co. 


The Printer’s Miscellany. St. John, N. B. 


The British and Colonial Printer and Stationer and Paper Trade Re- 
view. London. W. John Stonhill. 


London. 


London. 


The Printers’ Register. 
The Press News. 
La Typologie-Tucker. Paris. 
L’ Arte della Stampa, 


Leipzic. 


Florence. 


Correspondent. 
































PR 


INTERS’ 


A Treatise on English Punctuation, designed for letter writers, authors, 
printers, and correctors of the press, and for the use of schools and 
academies, with an appendix containing rules on the use of capitals, a 
list of shieobethenn, Gate on the preparation of copy, and on proof- 
reading, specimen of proof-sheet, etc. By John Wilson. Potter, 
Ainsworth & Co., New York. 





The above title fully describes the purpose of the work, and the fact | 


that it has reached its twentieth edition attests its value. We need 


only add, that any of our readers who are not in possession of it have | 


much to learn from its careful perusal as well as constant reference. 


It | 


is handsomely printed on toned paper by the Cambridge Press of John | 


Wilson & Son. 


LAR. Price $2.00. 


CLASSIFIED SUMMARY OF LEADING NEW 
BOOKS. 





It is also for sale at the office of the Prinrers’ Circu- | 


BroGraPuy, Memoirs, CorRESPONDENCE.—A5drantes’ Memoirs of Napo- 


leon, 2 vols. ; $3.—Amderson, Story of Aunt Lizzie Aiken; $1.—Brown, | 


G. W., Reminiscences of Old John Brown; 25c.—Ce/ebration of the | 


Channing Anniversary, $1.—Cheney, Life of Horace Bushnell; $3.— | 
Haussonville, Salon of Mad. Necker, pts. 1 and 2; 15c.—Havergal, | 


Memorial of Frances Ridley Havergal; $1.75.—Hughes, Alfred the 


Great; 20c.—Kossuth, Memories ; $40c.—Morais, Eminent Israelites; | 


$2.—Park, Life of Leonard Woods; 30c.—Spencer, Life of Thos. F. 
Bayard; $1, 50c.—Stephen, Alexander Pope; 75c.— 7hurston, Gene- 
alogies ; $4.50.— Woodward, Bonapafte’s Parks and Murat’s; §r. 


Domestic AND Rurat Economy.—Aiméal/, Household Treasure; 


$1.25.—Monmouth, Living on Half a Dime a Day; 25c.—Roe, Success 


with Small Fruit; $s. 

Epucation, LANGuAGt, ETC.—Adams, History of England in Rhyme; 
40c.—Bel/, Faults of Speech ; 60c.—Fitch, Art of Securing Attention ; 
15c.—Homer, Phoeacian Episode of the Odyssey; 
Class-reading, Spanish, No. 1; 
giate Control and Culture; 30c.—Northrof, High Schools ; 
White, Every-day English ; $2. 

Fiction.—Aide, Poet and Peer; 15c.—Bache, Under the Palmetto in 
Peace and War; 25c.—Ballard, Myrtle Lawn; $1.50.—Beale, The 
Pennant Family; 15c.—Bel/amy, Dr. Hgidenhoff’s Process; 25¢.— 
Blackmore, Mary Anerley ; 15c.—Broughton, Second Thoughts ; soc 
Dickens’ Works (Lippincott’s edition), 15 vols., cloth ; $22.50.—Dick- 
inson, Among the Thorns; $1.50.—Zéers, The Sisters ; 40c.—Famous 
Victory (A); $1.25.—Fawceett, A Hopeless Case; §1 25.— Feydeau, 
Ballet-dancer’s Husband ; $1.—Gvrant, Confessions of a Frivolous Girl; 
$t.25.—Gréville, Lucie Rodey ; 


25c.— 


soc.—Howel/s, Vhe Undiscovered 


$1.50.—KnafpA, | 
50c.—Mills, New Departure in Colle- | 


Country ; $1.50.—Ma/ot, No Relations; $1.25, 75¢c.—May, Ethel Dut- 

ton; 50c.—Mitchel/, Hepzibah Guinness; $1.75.—Perry, Tragedy of 
the Unexpected; $1.25.—Raimund, A New Race; §$1.25.—Rifa, 
Daphne ; $1.25, 60c.—Schuyler, The Pioneer Church ; $1.— 7heodora; | 
or, Star by Star; $1.50.—7rol/ope, The Duke’s Children; 20c.—Two | 


Russian Idyls; 30c.—Viley, Mrs. Austin; 25c. 


Games, Sports, Recreations.—Dick, Am. Hoyle; $2.—Zawn Tennis, | 
Rules of; 20c.—Nationa/ Croquet Convention, Spalding’s Croquet | 


Manual; 15c.—/ratt, American Bicycler ; soc. 

Geocrapny, TRAVEL, ADVENTURE, ETC.—Arno/d, Gleanings from Pon- 
tresina; $1.25.—Arr, New England Bygones; §$1.25.—/Herbermann, 
Business Life in Ancient Rome; 20c.—Avzeler, Guide fo Kansas, New 
Mexico, Arizona, and Colorado; 35c.—Martin, Mount Desert; 75¢.— 
Moore, Outlying Europe and the Nearer Orient; $2.50.—Percy, Dic- 


tionary of New York; 30c.—Pocket Dict. of Coney Island; 1oc.— | 


Thomas, Lippincott’s Gazetteer of the World; $10, $12.—7hwing, 


Out-door Life in Europe; 20c.—U/yat, Life at the Sea-shore; $1.— | 


Van Loan, Catskill Mountain Guide; 35c.— Woodward, Bonaparte’s 
Parks; §$r. 

History 
Jackson ; $2.50.—Hume, Student's History of England ; $1.50.—Anight, 
Popular History of England; cloth, $3.—RAode /sland Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Historical Soc. ; 50c.— Wise, History of the Hebrews’ Second 
Commonwealth ; §2. 


-Allan, History of the Campaign of Gen. T 


S 


. J. (Stonewall) 


| energetic business man. 


1 
' 
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Maybee’s Stepping-stones; $1.—/indey, 
Elsie’s Widowhood; §$1.25.—Rand, The Bark Cabin on Kearsarge; 
75c, 3cc.—Stome, After the Pattern; $1.—Stretton, The King’s Ser- 
vants ; 10c.— Trowdridge, Mistakes; §t. : 

Law anv GoverNMENT.—Bigelow, Law of Bills, Notes and Checks; $6. 
—Bishop, Criminal Procedure ; $12.—Brice, On the Doctrine of Ultra 
Vires ; $6.50.—Connecticut, New Joint Stock Act; $2.—Cooley, Gene- 
ral Principles of Constitutional Law; $2.50.—Daniel/, Pleading and 
Prictice of High Court of Chancery; $6.—Lamphere, U. S. Govern- 
ment; $3.—Heard, Principles of Pleading in Civil Action; $2.50.— 
Lieber, Legal and Political Hermeneutics ; $3.—Schou/er, On the Law 
of Bailments; $6.—Sedgwick, On the Measure of Damages; §r3. 
Thompson, Law of Negligence ; ‘$11.—Virginia, Acts and Joint Reso- 
lutions of General Assembly, 1879; $1.75.—Virginia, Supreme Court 
Reports, v. 31; $6.— Wade, On Operation and Construction of Retro- 
active Laws; $4.75. 

Lirerary History AND MiscectLany.—Cwurry’, Platform Papers; $1 50. 
—Finod, Thousand Flashes of French Wit, Wisdom and Wickedness ; 
$1.— Gladstone, The Might of Right; $1.—Zud/ow, Dramatic Life as 
I found It; $3.50.—Mahafy, Classical Greek Literature ; $4.— 7hacke- 


ray, Stray Moments With; 30c. 


Juventte Booxs.—Cafron, 


Menicat Science.—Dunglison, Practitioner’s Reference-book ; $3.50.— 
Hale, Management of Children; 50c.—Zegg, Examination of Urine; 
75¢c.—Palmer, Homeopathy; $1.25.—Wilson, Health and Healthy 
Homes; §r.so. 

MENTAL AND Morat PuiLosopny.—Savage, Morals of Evolution; §r. 
—Stewart, Conservation of Energy; 15c 

Naturat Scignces.—Ferris, Practical Artificial Incubation; $1, 75¢., 
soc.—Aingsley, Town Geology; 15¢.—McCook, Agricultural Ant of 
Texas ; $4.—Nicols, Geological History; $1.25.—Rona/ds, Catalogue 
of Books Relative to Electricity, etc. ; $6 50. 

Poetry AND THE Drama.—Co/by, Agatha; soc.—Fisher,’S Alt Marik- 
Haus mittes in d’r Schtadt, un die Alte Zeite; $2.—Lucas, The Maid 
of Northumberland ; $1.—/orter, Flower Songs for Flower Lovers ; $1.— 
Shakespeare, Richard the Third; 60c., 40¢ 
Sinnickson, Excelsior Songs, etc. ; 


~—Shelley, Poems ; $1.25 — 
10c.— Three Friends’ Fancies ; $1.25. 
PowitiIcaLt AND SociaAt Science.—Cook, Socialism; $1.50.—Hamilton; 

A Federal Union not a Nation; 25c.—/ieber. Legal and Political Her- 
$3.—Peabody, American sec.—7eft, Our 


meneutics; § 
Political Parties; 25c. 


Patriotism ; 

THEOLOGY AND RELIGION —Adkins ,The Ages to Come ; $1.50.—Crisman, 
Infant Baptism: 40c.—Origin of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church ; 
75¢.—Dexter, Congregationalism of the Last Three Hundred Years ; 
$6.—Froude, Theological Unrest ; 25c.—Gou/d, The Preacher's Pocket ; 
$x —Little, Characteristics of the Christian Life; $1.50.—Scott, 
The Land of Sojourn; $1.50.—Se/den, The Fabulous Gods; $1.25.— 
Smith, Christian Antiquities; 2 vols. $3.50, $4, $5.—Steddins, After 
Dogmatic Theology, What! 75c., 50c.— Zay/or, The Gospel Miracles ; 
$1.50.— Tucker, Spiritual Echoes; 35c., 25c.—Wace, Foundation of 
Faith; $3.50.—Weiss, The Immortal Life; $1.50.—Wi/d, How and 
When the World will End; $1.— Wood, Sabbath Essay ; $2. 

Userut Arts: Commerce.—A‘¢kinson, What is a Bank? 25c.—Moles- 
worth, Metrical Tables; 60c.—Norton, Am. Inventions in Breech- 
loading Small Arms; $10.— Wise, Hist. of the Hebrews’ Second Com- 
monwealth ; $2.— Wheeler, Repair of Main Roads ; 


ec 


25- 


20C 





7 
James S. Montgomery, a well-known pressman, and at one time fore- 
man of J. B. Lippincott & Co’s press room, died in Philadelphia, July 9 
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OOKBINDERY AND RULING MACHINE FOR SALE—$400 
cash; cost over $600; good as new. ‘‘ HERALD,” Shamokin, Pa. 





RINTING OFFICE FOR SALE—A BOOK AND JOB PRINT- 

ing office in Philadelphia, well stocked with presses, type, cutting- 
machine, steam-engine, and all the equipments necessary to carry on an 
extensive business, will be sold low to a cash customer. The office has a 
good run of trade, the greater portion of which can be retained by an 
Satisfactory reasons will be given for selling. 
For terms, etc., apply to Prinrers’ Circucar Office, Philadelphia. 





























PRINTERS’ 


OR SALE—AN OLD, ESTABLISHED REPUBLICAN NEWS- 
paper and Job Office, in New York State, a short distance from the 
city. Official party organ. Steam power presses and well stocked office. 
Will be sold cheap. A rare chance. Satisfactory reasons for selling. 
Address ‘*‘ REPUBLICAN,”’ in care of Printers’ CircuLar. 





OR SALE—A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER AND JOB OFFICE, 
in a growing New England city. Campbell and Gordon presses. 
Well-equipped office ; established eleven years ; excellent opportunity to 
start a daily. Good reason for selling. 
Address “‘ W,’’ ROOM 382, 
160 Fulton Street, New York. 





OR SALE—A COUNTRY NEWSPAPER AND JOB OFFICE 
in a town of 3000 inhabitants, 30 miles from the City of New York, 
in New York State. The office is well equipped with Campbell News 
Press, 3146, and Gordon Job Presses, with a large number, and full 
cases, of new-faced News and Job Type. Circulation 1200; Advertising 
and Job Printing patronage, first-class. No other office in town. Goo 
reasons for selling. Paper established 1872. Address 
FRANK P. BURDICK, 
96 Fulton Street, 


ROOM 12, New York City. 
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ICK’S DROP-CUT MAILER HAVING ADDRESSED 7,334 

papers in one hour, over two a second, is matchless. The use of 

every Drop-cut Mailer unstamped by him he forbids. Lawfully had only 
of Rev. R. DICK; Buffalo, N.Y. 99 years’ right, one cent a name. 





OR SALE—HALF INTEREST IN A LARGE AND COM- 

plete Job Printing and Publishing Office, for $1,950, situated in a 
Pennsylvania town of 30,000 inhabitants. Office has Four Presses, and 
is doing a large business. Reason for selling is, the senior partner retires 
from business. A good investment for any printer with limited means. 
One-half cash, balance in easy payments. Address JOB PRINTER, 
care of Prinrers’ Cixcucar, Philadelphia. 





OR SALE LOW—A COMPLETE COUNTRY NEWSPAPER 
and Job Office in Pennsylvania. Washington Hand Press, good as 
new, and a Gordon Jobber. ‘lhe Job Office is said to be the most exten- 
sive of any country office in the county. It contains an excellent assort- 
ment of 59 fonts poster type, and over 2co cuts. The newspaper depart- 
ment contains about 150 tbs. Long Primer, about 150 ths. Minion, and 61 
fonts display letter. If you want a good office for less than $1,800, this is 
your chance. Must be sold soon. Loss of health the reason for selling 


Address ‘‘ NEWSPAPER,” Strasburg, Pa. 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, 


AND 


BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 


MUMFORD & HANSON, 
ELECTROTYPERS, 
704 SANSOM ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


715 AND 717 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


Envelopes, Ruled Writing Papers, and a general assortment of Stationery. 


To parties about purchasing a stock of Stationery, special induce- 


ments are offered. 


ae AN EXAMINATION OF CUR STOCE IS CORDIALLY INVITED.-@a 


WILLIAM MANN, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


MANUFACTURER OF COPYING PAPER AND BOOKS. 


MANN’S 
MANN’S 
MANN’S 
MANN’S 


PARCHMENT, 
RAILROAD, 

WHITE LINEN, 
WHITE COMMERCIAL, 


Trade Supplied as low if not lower than any offered. 


Old Reliable, Buff. 
Yellow—Best Known. 
Has not its Superior. 
New Article—Cheap 


Book and Job Work promptly attended to. 
H. N. RYAN & O0,, cu. 
OIL DEALERS, 


423 NORTH SECOND ST., 
Southeast cor. of Willow, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES. 
‘GEO. W. METZ & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Brushes and Bellows, 
FOR PRINTERS’ USE. 
909 MARKET STREET, PHILA. 





LABOR SAVING! 


PATENT ROLLING-BED 


WASHINCTON HAND PRESS, 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


CINCINNATI TYPE FOUNDRY Co. 
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Sole Agents for Zenas Crane’s Fine Wedding Paper and Bristol Boards. 


Crane Brothers’ Linen Ledger and Record Papers. 


CLINE, MILLER & CO., 


WHOLESALE PAPER, RAG, AND ENVELOPE WAREHOUSE, 


27 S. SIXTH STREET (Zasit Side), (Buled and Flat Papers 


Paper of every 
} PHILADELPHIA. V &@ specialty. 


description. 


FRA NWEH TOOMET & CO., 
1341 North Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
AGENTS FOR THE SALE OF THE 


GENUINE BAXTER STEAM ENGINE, 


THE DIAMOND STEAM ENGINE, of one-horse power. 
Steam Pumps and Machinery of all kinds, Belting and General Supplies, 


B@ SEND FOR REDUCED PRICE LIST. “@@ 


PHILADELPHIA GLOSS VARNISH CO., 


Labels, Show Cards, Chromos, Maps, etc, Glossed in Superior Style. 


MOUNTING, FRAMING, etc. 
GLOSS VARNISH SUPPLIED TO THE TRADE. 
SECRECY GUARANTEED. 
20 NORTH FIFTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
WM. H, VAUGHAN, Manager. WM. CLAYTON, Superintendent. 


CHARLES BECK, 


609 CHESTNUT and 610 JAYNE STREETS, 





PHILADELPHIA, 


IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER OF EVERY VARIETY OF 


Glazed and Enameled Papers, Cards and Card Boards, 


CHROMO BUSINESS CARDS, 


NEW STYLES CONSTANTLY IMPORTED AND PUBLISHED. 


BALL PROGRAMME COVERS. 


PAMPHLET COVERS A SPECIALTY. 


Southwick, McCay & Co., 
PAMPHLET BINDERS, 


38 HUDSON STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


U. §. Type and Electrotype Foundry. 


JAMES CONNER’S SONS’ 


Printers’ Furnishing Warehouse 


28, 30 & 32 CENTRE ST., 


Pamphlet Binding for Printers a Gretel. 
SOWER, POTTS & CoO., 


Booksellers and Stationers. 
Publishers of Normal Series of School Books. 


Blank Books, Paper and Envelopes, 
and Fancy Stationery. 


630 MARKET, 3 doors below Sixth, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Cor. Duane and Reade Streets, 


NEW YORK. 





sdintctetdrtaesintnal CTROULAR. 


E. CLAXTON & ©o., 
PUBLISHERS, 


Booksellers, Importers and Stationers, 


624, 626 and 628 MARKET ST., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


J. & z ‘8. BARBER, 
621 and 623 Commerce Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Binders’ Cloth, Tar and ] 
Semi-Tar, Straw, Trunk, \ » 
| 


Bonnet and Press J 


BOARDS. 


NEW YORK — 


WOOD TYPE MF'RING CO, 


44 ANN STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


J. F. BLACKMAN, Manager. 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL STYLES OF 


WOOD TYPE, 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 


SEND FOR ESTIMATES AND BE 
CONVINCED. 


Furniture, Rule, etc., 


ON HAND AND TO ORDER. 


Maple, Mahogany, and Boxwood, 


FOR ENGRAVERS’ USE. 


Send stamp pri Price List and Specimen. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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M. COLLINS, SON « CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


CARDS AND CARD BOARDS, 
FOR PRINTERS, STATIONERS, AND PHOTOGRAPHERS. 
WAREHOUSE }'NO. 818 ARCH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

MOLTEN & MUNCH, 

14 SOUTH SEVENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA, 


MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


A. 





PAPERS and ENVELOPES and BRISTOL BOARDS, | 


Sole Agents for CELEBRATED CAREW PAPERS, ruled and fiat. 
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JAMES ARNOLD, 


BOOK BINDER AND PAPER 
RULER FOR THE TRADE. 


BEST FACILITIES FOR 
PERFORATING 
EITHER BEFORE OR AFTER PRINTING. 


522 MINOR STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





THE LEVYTYPE COMPANY, 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 


Makes a specialty of color and registry work and of designs for 
printers’ requirements in particular. 


Our facilities for this class of work enable us to make our rates the lowest in the market. 


ADDRESS LEVYTYPE co., 


SEVENTH AND CHESTNUT STS., PHILADELPHIA. 








oa: DITMAN & CO. 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF 


Book, NEWS OR FLAT PAPERS 


REQUIRED BY 

BOOK PUBLISHERS, 
NEWSPAPERS, 
PRINTERS, 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
BLANK BOOK MAXEKERS, 


LITHOGRAPHERS. 


WISSAHICKON AND MANAYUNK MILLS PAPER. 
30, 32, AND 34 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, PHILA. 








past thirteen years om their own merits, they have prov red themselves the 2 most accurate, reli- 
art f rinting TESS onnte able, and durable, as well as the simple st and best Counters made. T 
9 from I to 100,000 ; are easily set back to ®. Can be attached by any person to any press or 
machine, with "three ‘smal screws, and require no watching or attention. 


Counts U 
100,000 


Late improvements in parts most liable to wear, viz. : 
nderbearing Head and a Friction Dog on Unit Wheel, render them more durable than ever. 


EVERY COUNTER IS WARRANTED ACCURATE AND PERFECT! 


hey count as desired 


A Double-Toed, Reversible Lever; an 


For Sale throughout the United States and Canada by Printers’ Furnishing Houses generally. 


“HART’S AUTOMATIC COUNTERS” 


are now used extensively on all kinds of printing 
presses and machinery. Having been sold for the 


In Philadelphia by R. S. Menamin, and others. 
Furnished at wholesale or retail on application to the Manufacturer, 


Price 810. 


H. F. HART, Rochester, N. ¥. 





To Wholesale Stationers and Paper 
Dealers. 


TAYLOR BROTHERS, 
Chromo-Lithographers and Calendar Publishers, 
LEEDS, England, 

Desire to appoint Agents in America for their 
admired Chromo-Sheet Calendars, Size 
2014, as used by Shopkeepers, etc. -_ 
Chromo- Office Calendars, Sizes Royal 
4to. and Imperial 8vo., as used by Stationers 

and others. 


Ros SSeU 
00D AND PH 
<a WE CRESTEML SL. BRYN 


Ps 
TO-ENGRAVING CO. 


MLADEMO AAR PR... 
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= GOOD WORK AT SATISFACTORY PRICES. 
Gordon's Franklin Printing Presses, Gime 





CORNER SIXTH ANDO CHESTNUT STS., 





7 “REMOVAL. 


PAPER WAREHOUSE 
A. C. ELLIOT, 


FROM 26 SOUTH SEVENTH reer, TO 
727 CHESTNUT STREET, 
AND 
726 JAYNE STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


RALPH MILLS. RALSTON MILLIS. 


ESTERBROOK’S STEEL me 








g#@CIRCULARS ON APPLICATION. “Sx | 


: >. 
97 AND 99 NASSAU STREET, | Leading Numbers—048, - 130, 333, 131. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN 00. 


NEW YoRE. | Works—Camden, N. J. 26 John Street, N. Y, 








THE IMPROVED DEGENER PRESS 


Contains all of the best features used in 
Bed and Platen Press, viz.: Rest to 
Platen while feeding the Sheet; 
Rapid and Strong Impression ; 
Perfect Register; Automatic Chase Hook ; 
Ability to lay Grippers on the Platen 
and set to Margin; Bed always in 
a Vertical Position, and in 
view of the operator. 


SPEED FROM 1,000 TO 2,000 OR MORE, 
ACCORDING TO ABILITY OF FEEDER. 





SIZES AND PRICES: 


8 x12 inside Chase, $175. . Steam Fixtures, $10 extra, 
11 x 17 “ 300 A “ “ “ “ 


Fountain for each size, $10. Boxing $6 and $7 50, 


DEGENER & CLASH, 


MANUFACTURERS. 


Office, 23 Chambers St., 
Machine Works. 59 hs 5.55 NEW YORK. 
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W. D. WILSON & CO., 
RINTING INK 


MANUFACTURERS, 


325 PEARL STREET, (pers Building), 


NEW YORE. 





W. D. WILSON & CO. manufacture and supply those Gloss Cut Inks 
used on Harper’s and Leslie’s illustrated papers. 


AN ENGINE THAT WORKS WITHOUT BOILER! 


STARTED INSTANTLY WITH A MATCH. 
ALWAYS READY TO GIVE OUT ITS FULL POWER AT ONOE. 


NO BOILER. NO STEAM. NO EXPLOSION. 
NO COAL. NO ASHES. NO FIRES. 
NO PUMPS. NO GAUGES. NO ENGINEER. 
NO DANGER. NO EXTRA INSURANCE. 
ALMOST NO ATTENDANCE. 


THE NEW “OTTO” SILENT GAS ENGINE burns common Gas and Air, and 
thereby avoids the handling of fuel and ashes. It is started without waste of fuel or of time- 
There is no steam to make orto maintain. Ad? expense ceases when engine is stopped. 





It is the cleanest, safest, most economical and most convenient power 
for use in printing offices. 


—_—— See > 
TESTIMONIALS. 

Messrs. ScHLeIcHER, Scnumm & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. BirmincuaM, Conn., February 5th, 1879. _ 

The 7-horse power gas engine we bought of you some months since, we are much pleased with; it has so many gro" qualities. We placed it 
on the third story, right where we want the power. It works easy, runs still, and requires the very least attention. e run 75 Wheeler & Wilson 
sewing machines, and our elevator will carry 1,000 Ibs. without any perceivable check. Heretofore, we have used a steam engine ; but when we 
moved into our new factory we purchased the 7-horse power gas engine of you, and we are so pleased with it that we would not take a steam engine, 
to run it, as a gift. Yours respectfully, L. L. LOOMER & SONS. 
Messrs. SCHLEICHER, ScHumM & Co., 3045 Chestnut Street. Purtapetenia, December r4th, 1878. 

GenTLEMEN: Having one of the “‘ Otto Silent Gas Engines,”’ of 4-horse power, in use for the past three months, I take pleasure in recom- 
mending it to those in want of small power. In point of economy it has mo egua/; the gas consumption is but from 400 to goo feet per day, according 
to the amount of work done. It is almost noiseless and entirely safe, can be started in less than one minute, and will run all day without any attend- 
ance. There is no increase in insurance, and it is endorsed by insurance companies. ‘There is no dust or smoke. In fact, it is all that is claimed 
for it. Yours truly, AMBROSE SHAPLEY, Manager Review Publishing and Printing Co., N. W. cor. Fourth and Walnut Sts. 





Over 2,000 engines 1n use all over the world. Built in sizes of 2, 4, and 7-horse power, by 


SCHLEICHER, SCHUM™M «x CoO., 
ENGINEERS AND MACHINISTS, $045 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
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VANDERBURGH, WELLS & C0,, 


PRINTERS’ ANB ENGRAVERS’ 


WAREHOUSE. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


“STRONG SLAT” CASES, CABINETS, STANDS, etc 


ALSO, 


WOOD. TYPE, RULES, AND BORDERS. 
ALSO, 
WOODS AND TOOLS, etc., FOR ENGRAVERS, 
MACHINISTS’ PATTERN LETTERS, ete. 


110 FULTON and 16 & 18 DUTCH STS., 


NEW YORK. 


CIRCULAR. 


BRONZE POWDERS, 
Brocade, Gold, Silver, Composition and Metal Leaf. 


MANUFACTURED AND IMPORTED BY 


GEO. MEIER & CO., 


137 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORE. 


The celebrated Bronzes of Gzo. Meier & Co., are the best and cheap- 
est now in the market, and bid defiance to competition. It only needs a 
trial to convince the most skeptical that a saving of nearly twenty-five 
per cent. can be attained by purchasing either from them or their agent 
in Philadelphia, R.S. MENAMIN. 


Stones, Dry Colors, Inks, and a general assortment of Litho- 
graphic Material constantly on hand. 


The undersigned have constantly on hand a large supply of the 


FINEST BRONZES, 
WHITE AND YELLOW METAL LEAF, &o., &., 


and can fill orders for any quantity at the shortest notice. 
GEO. MEIER & CO., 
P. O. BOX NO. 5290, NEW YORK. 


Factories—Furth and Konigshammer, Bavaria. 





GOOD SUMMER ROLLERS, 


MANUFACTURED AT 


325 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


GODFREY & CO. 


EQUAL TO THE BEST! TRY THEM! 


IN BULK 25 CENTS PER POUND. CAST IN ROLLERS 30 CENTS PER POUND. 





SPECIAL ROLLERS FOR FAST PRESSES AND STIFF INKS. 
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THE LEADING ve i VERY SIMPLE. 
JOB PRESS CONVENIENT. 


OF AMERICA. STRONG. 

















** PEKKLESS ’’ PRESS ** PEERLESS”’ CUTTER. 


GLOBE MANUFACTURING COMP’Y { fis‘tronree Street,’ - "= ” - ~ CHICAGO. 


HENRY JOHNSON, Vice-President. 


FRANKLIN MACHINE SHOP, 


R. S. MENAMIN, Proprietor. 
Nos. 515, 517, AND 519 MINOR STREET, 


Every Description of MACHINE WORK Promptly Executed. 
PRINTERS’ AND BOOKBINDERS’ WORK A SPECIALTY. 
ROTARY, ADAMS, AND ALL KINDS OF CYLINDER AND JOB PRESSES 


REMOVED, REPAIRED, AND SET UP. 


OLD CYLINDER PRESSES REBUILT, AND GUARANTEED T0 REGISTER AS CLOSE, 


AND DO AS GOOD WORK AS NEW PRESSES. 











ALL PARTS OF PRESSES KEPT CONSTANTLY ON HAND, OR FURNISHED AT SHORT NOTIOE. 


FIRST-CLASS MEN SENT TO REPAIR PRESSES. 
R. W. HARTNETT, Superintendent, 
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MENAMIN’S 


IMPROVED RIVETED GALLEYS. 














(PATENT APPLIED FOR.) 


SUPERIOR TQ ALL OTHER BRASS LINED GALLEYS, 





The point of the copper rivet is inserted from the back of the wooden sides and end of the galley, and allowed to project 
through the brass lining, which has counter-sunk holes. The rivets are then hammered into the counter-sunk holes, thus form- 
ing heads on both ends of the rivets; the surplus metal of the copper rivets is then removed, leaving the brass lining as clear and 
smooth as if it had never been perforated. 

Galleys lined in this manner are superior to all others, for the reason that there are no screws to corrode on the face of 
the lining, and no grooves or slots are required to be cut into the wooden sides, in order to fasten the side or end lining. 

The brass lining riveted on the wooden sides in this manner, w¢// not become detached, and the sides and end of the galley 
are practically as strong and durable as if made of solid brass. 


BRASS GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING. 
Single Column, 354 x 23% inches inside.............. $2 00 | Double Column, 6% x 23% inches inside 


BRASS JOB GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING. 
Re Pee ar eS $2 00 | 12 x 18 inches inside 
83 x 13 2 50 | 14x 20 " 
10 x16 | 1§ x 22 6 


BRASS MAILING GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING, CLOSED ENDS. 
6% x 22% inches inside $3 00 | 10 x 22¥ inches inside 


ALL THE REGULAR SIZES OF 


BOOK, JOB, AND NEWSPAPER GALLEYS 


OONSTANTLY ON HAND; SPECIAL SIZES MADE TO ORDER. 





MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


R. SS. MEANAMIN, 


517 AND 519 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





FOR SALE BY ALL TYPE FOUNDERS. 
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R. S. MENAMIN’S WROUCHT-IRON CHASES, 


WARRANTED SQUARE AND TRUE AND MADE OF THE BEST MATERIAL. 
Pair of Twin Chases. 





PAIR OF TWIN CHASES, 


Size of Pair, over all. 
>< BS7R BE 
«© 20X25 
+ 24X29 
26 x 34 
29 X 42 
32 X 47 
35 * St 
35 X 55 
41 x 60 


1% IN, 1 IN. IRON 


Bize each, inside. 
15 x 8% 
8 x 
22 x 
23% x 
26% x 
29% x 
324% x 
35% x + 


38% x 


Pair of Twin Chases, with Bars, 


Pair, over all, 
17 X 21 
20 X 25 
24 X 29 
26 x 34 
29 X 42 
32 X 47 
35 * 5% 
38 x 55 
41 x 60 


Size each, inside. 
15 x 8% 
1 x 1074 
22 x12\% 
23% x 15 
26% x 19 
29% x 21% 
32% x 23% 
35% x 254 


38% x 27% 


Book or Shifting-Bar Chase, 


each, over all. 
17 X21 

20 x 

24x 

6 


20 X 3 


29x 


14% IN- I IN, IRON 


32x 
35 x 
38 x 5 


14% IN. 


41 x 60 


Size each, inside. 


15 
18 


22 


x 19 
X 23 
X 27 


23% x 31% 
26% x 39% 
29% x 44% 
32g x 48% 
354% x 52% 
38% x 57% 


Skeleton Chase. 


Size each, over all. 
17 X 21 
20 X 25 
24 X 29 


I IN. IRON 


26 x 34 
2) X 42 
32 X 47 
35 x 51 
38 x 55 
41 x 60 


1% IN. 


4 
1 IN, 


No. ize each, over all, 
( ie one sg Res 
. ) 2, oc es MRO, 
? eS «2a s Bay 
: 4p cee 26 x 34 
5, oc 92g 
GB S..ce Be 
§ ~ sn 35 X51 
Ss 38 x 55 
r 9, «+++ Gtx 6e 


Size each, inside. 
15 x19 
8 x23 
22 X27 
23% x 31% 
26% x 39% 
29% x 44% 
32% x 48% 
35% X 52% 
3834 x 57% 


News Chase. 


Size each, inside. 


15 
18 
22 
233 
26% 
29%, 
32% 
3 


4 
4 
+ 
4 
5% 
pn? 


x 
x 
x 
x 
x 
x 
x 
x 
x 


I 
/ 
I 


3A 


19 
23 
27 
31% 
39% 
44% 
48% 
52% 


of 


Price, pair. 


$10 00 
II co 
I2 00 
13 00 
14 00 
15 5° 
37 00 
18 50 
20 0O 


Price, pair. 

$12 co 
13 00 
14 00 
15 00 
16 50 
18 00 
19 5° 
21 50 


23 00 


Price each. 

$5 00 
6 co 
7 00 
8 co 
9 00 
10 

Ir 

12 

33 


NEWS CHASE, 


Beveled Iron Side and Foot Sticks, 5c. per inch; Straight sticks, planed on both sides, 4c. per inch. Sticks are made, unless otherwise or- 
dered, 1% in. shorter than inside measurement of the Chase. 





each, and the width of crossbars. 


TERMS CASH. 


‘When Chases are ordered to be made ngavier than stated in price 


R. 5S. MENAMIN, 515 & 517 Minor St., PHILA. 


In ordering, give the kind of Chase ae the inside and outside dimensions of 


ist, an extra charge will be made, 
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CAMPBELL PRINTING PRESS AND MANUFACTURING CO. 


OFFICE, NO. 51 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK. 
CHICAGO. ST. LOUIS. 





The Campbell T'wo-Revolution Lightning Pony Press—Guaranteed speed, 2500 Impressions per Hour, 


WHAT PRINTERS SAY OF THIS PRESS. 
We desire to call the attention of business men to our improved facilities for the execution of every description of Book and Job Printing. 
In addition to our other presses, we have just put in one of the celebrated Campbell Combination Cylinder Job Presses, acknowledged by 
ail first-class printers to be the best in the country for the rapid execution of fine work. 


Concorp, New Hampsurre, May 10, 1880. EVANS & SLEEPER, White’s Block, Capitol Street. 


— ee 


Bargains in Second-Hand Machinery, all of which have been thoroughly overhauled in our Factory. 


. One No. 1 2-Revolution, 2-Roller Campbell Press; Bed, 41x56; | tr. One Cottrell & Babcock First-Class Press; 4-Rollers; Bed 41x60. 
Matter 36x53. Cost new, $3,600... . . .$2,500 boxed and shipped. Cost when new, $4,200... 2... $2,000 boxed and shipped. 
One No. 4 2-Revolution, 2-Roller Campbell Press ; Bed 31x46; Mat- . One Cottrell & Babcock Regular Drum Cylinder; 2-Rollers; Bed 
ter 28x42. Cost new, $2,800 $2,000 boxed and shipped. 20x25. Cost when new, $1,400 $650 boxed and shipped. 
. One No. 3 Complete Campbell Press; 2-Rollers; Patent Combina- Ne Bae est OR > . ; 
‘ Rap? ea , . One Cincinnati Type Foundry Stop Cylinder; 4-Rollers; Bed 
tion Distribution; Bed 31x46; Matter 27%x42. Cost new, ke 
‘ . $2,000 boxed and shipped. 
$1,000 boxed and shipped. <a oe - gin 
. One No. 7 Campbell 3-Rollers; Bed 20x25; Matter One Cincinnati Type Foundry Stop Cylinder; 4-Rollers ; Bed 
36x2t. $s00 boxed and shipped. | 24x28.... $1,200 boxed and shipped. 
. One No. 3 Campbell Country Press; 2-Rollers; Bed 31x46; Matter . One Taylor D Bed 40x51. 
27%x42. Cost new, $1,000 $700 boxed and shipped. . One Taylor Double Cylinder; 2-Rollers ; Bed 36x52. 
. One Hoe Double Cylinder Press; 2-Rollers; Bed 29x42; Matter . One Taylor Drum Cylinder (hand or power); 2-Rollers; Bed 
24x37. Cost new, $4,600 $2,500 boxed and shipped. $650 boxed and shipped. 
. One Hoe Regular Drum Cylinder ; 2-Rollers ; Bed 29x42; Matter . One Taylor Drum Cylinder; 4-Rollers; Bed 32x44. $1,000 boxed 
24x36. Cost new, $2,500 $1,100 boxed and shipped. 5 : 
. One Hoe 2-Revolution Press (Old Style), 2-Rollers; Bed 31x44; to cee nage 
‘ 4 4 : One Taylor Drum Cylinder; 2-Rollers; Bed 23x28. $600 boxed 
run either by hand or power; well adapted for a country news- % 
paper office and shipped. ; 
. One Potter Regular Drum Cylinder Press; 2-Rollers; Bed 31x46; One Aldine Cylinder ; 2-Rollers ; Bed 24x30. $500 boxed and shipped. 
Cost new, $2,700 $1,100 boxed and shipped. - One Northrup Press; 2-Rollers; Bed 31x46; ,/$350 boxed and 
ro. One Potter Country Drum Cylinder Press; 2-Rollers; Bed 31x46; shipped. 
Cost new, $1,300 $700 boxed and shipped. | 22. One Adams Press; 2-Rollers ; 26x40 Platen. $550 boxed and shipped. 
A variety of Jobbers and Hand Presses of different sizes and makes. 
For further particulars address 


CAMPBELL PRINTING PRESS AND MANUFACTURING Co., 
NO. 51 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK. 































































































THE BHSstTt 


Labor-Saving Metal Furniture. 


PUT UP IN 
FONTS OF 25, 50, AND 100 POUNDS, 


AT 


25 CENTS PER POUND. 


ipe- 
oe 





In the 50 ana 100-pound Fonts, the pieces run from 2 to ro ems Pica in width, and from 4 to so ems Pica is 
length. 


In the 25-pound Fonts, the pieces run from 2 to ro ems Pica in width, and from 4 to 25 ems Pica in length. 


NO OPEN ENDS! 


In this Furniture, the ends of each piece are made the same height as the sides, rendering them all much more 


durable than the old-style, open-end Furniture. 


SMOOTHLY FINISHED! 


An examination of this Furniture will be a pleasure to the printer, it is so accurately made, and smoothly 


R. S. MENAMIN, 
817 AND 819 MINOR STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 











RULED BILLHEADS, 


| STATEMENIES, LESTER « NOU HEADINGS, 
ENVELOPES AND SHIPPING TAGS, 
PRINTERS’ CARDS AND BLANRS. 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISING CARDS, 


- BRILLIANT: CHROMO+ AND# ILLUMINATED# CARDS, | 


ILLUMINATED FOLDING CARDS, 


EMBOSSED, ILLUSTRATED, AND PLAIN PROGRAMME COVERS, 














FLAT WRITING PAPERS, COLORED COVER PAPERS, 
BOOK AND NEWS PAPERS. 








SEND FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES. 








THOMAS W. PRICE Co. 


No. 505 MINOR S¥., PHILADELPHIA. 


: THE PLACE FOR PRINTERS TO BUY ALL THEIR STOCK. 
Seats on 








| SteeeerereeeeeeCee CeCe tCeeCeteCenenreeee ' 











